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HONGKONG’S COMMERCIAL POSITION 


TRADE IN MARCH 1951 & FOR THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF THE YEAR 


Recently at a luncheon given in Lon- 
don to members of the delegation from 
Hongkong attending the British Indus- 
tries Fair some encouraging opinions 
were voiced in regard to the Colony’s 
trading position and hope for the future 
was expressed. The British Colonial 
Secretary, after giving an assurance 
that Great Britain had “every inten- 
tion of discharging her responsibilities 
both as regards defence and the welfare 
of the population”, went’on to express 
“great admiration for the energy and 
resourcefulness which the people of 
Hongkong and the business community 
in particular have shown in dealing with 
the. considerable problems that have 
followed the war.” In this connection 
he reterred to the example of courage 
and commonsense in a difficuit period 
which the Colony had set despite the 
unsettled conditions in ihe Far Hast. 

In replying, Mr. U JSat-chee, one of 
the leaders of the deieyution, mentioned 
that among the puiposes of this year’s 
mission to the B.I.F. were the obtaining 
of consumer goods by which Hongkong 
can continue to meet the needs of South- 
east Asia, and to show to the world that 
the Colony provides “a great selling 
organization for products of other 
countries”. He emphasised truly that 
“commerce is the life blood of the world 
and if one part should lose strength, the 
whole body will suffer.’ 

Words alone, however, would be of 
small avail if they had not been uttered 
against a background of solid achieve- 
ment of which any member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations might 
be proud and which, moreover, is the 
joint effort of East and West meeting on 
the common ground of commercial 
cooperation. There are few communities 
of the size of Hongkong, having a 
population of 2% million, that can lay 
claim to equal achievements. In _ its 
commercial houses, experienced by years 
of trading with the Far East, it has 
an asset of incalculable value, especial- 


ly in times of uncertainty such as the 
present. 

That the Colony’s commercial struc- 
ture has so far been able to weather the 
storm speaks well for the initiative and 
determination displayed by all concern- 
ed. This does not by any means’ imply 
that the crisis is over; it is not, and 
cannot be until the United States con- 
siders it advisable to relax its controls. 

It would indeed be a grave misfortune 
if the U.S. embargo upon trade with 
China were to cripple Hongkong. The 
United States is the main source for 
the raw materials needed, and for this 
reason in particular it is to be hoped 
that the discussions now being conduct- 
ed will end in some amelioration of the 
situation. 

In this connection, it is as well to 
draw attention to the resiliency of 
Hongkong’s trade. This cannot be under- 
stood without a proper appreciation of 
the Colony’s status as an entrepot. As 
a result of this position, the repeated 
trials that have been encountered and 
overcome in the course of its history so 
far from reducing the volume of trade 
seem only to have stimulated the busi- 
ness community to greater efforts. This 
is clear from even the most cursory 
glance at the latest returns of trade 
issued by the Hongkong Government 
and given elsewhere in this number of 
the Review. 

January 1951 was regarded as a 
record month, with a turnover of HK$ 
996.4 million. March, however, has ex- 
ceeded this amount with a total of 
$1,091.5 million, ie., nearly 10% above 
the January figure, nearly 38% above 
February, and 114% higher than the 
value for March 1950. Even after tak- 
ing into consideration the increases in 
price that have taken place as a result 
of shortages and the enhanced cost of 
raw materidls, the improvement in 
Hongkong’s trade for March in com- 
parison with last years figures is 
noteworthy. 
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Hongkong’s Imports & Exports 
(In Dollar Millions) 


1951 1950 
March Feb. Jan. March 

$ $ $ $ 
Imports 534.87 345.94 452.60 278.61 
Exports 556.67 488.10 543.80 230.31 
1091.54 794.04 996.40 500.92 

Trade for the First Quarter 

For the first quarter of 1951, Hong+ 


kong’s trade amounted to $2,882 million 
(£180 million; US$497 million), which 
was almost 90% above the turnover for 
the same periol.in 1950 of $1517.4 mil- 
lion. The proportions of trade borne by 
the different countries with which the 
Colony had dealings had changed in 
many respects in the intervening period. 
China still took the lead, as is only to 
be expected, but Malaya had risen to 
the second from the fourth place on the 
list at the same period last year; Japan 
came third instead of seventh, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, although the volume of 
trade had increased, took fourth place 
instead of third, and the United States 
was fifth instead of being second as in 
1950 (Jan.-March): 


Proportion of Trade by Countries 
(In Dollar millions) 


Jan.-Mar. Total Jan.-Mar, Total 


1951 Trade 1950 Trade 
$ % $ |% 
China & 

Macao. 1027.81 35.7 511.88 33.7 
Malaya .. 507.74 17.6 95.35 6.3 
Japan ... 238.55 8.3 42.85 2.8 
U.K, ..:. 186.64 6.5 150.74 9.9 
U.S.A. .. 130.88 4.5 218.80 14.4 
Pakistan . 128.97 4.4 36.23 2.4 

Regarding Hongkong’s trade with 


in dealings with South China where the 
total turnover of $550.42 million was 
higher by over 468% than the amount 
of $96.87 m. for Jan.-Mar. 1950. 
Imports were $116.31 m. (Jan.-Mar. 
1950 $35.32 m.) and exports $434.11 m. 
($61.55 m.). North China trade 10se by 
a little over 4% against the previous 
quarter, total trade anioun‘ing to $285.24 
m. as ccmpared with 9.02.53 m; im- 
ports from North China were $81.06 m 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC SURVEY FOR 1951 


The Economic Survey for 1951, issued 
on 8rd April, said that with post-war 
recovery so near completion, the country 
could normally have looked forward to 
an easing of the economic situation in 
1951. Instead, it must now face the new 
task- of large-scale rearmament, and 
the execution of a greatly enlarged and 
accelerated rearmament programme has 
now become the first objective of the 
Government’s economic policy. It cannot 
be the sole objective. The potential 
military strength of this country depends 
upon a well-equipped industrial system, 
a healthy population at home, and an 
ordered balance of oversea payments. 
It is vital that our capacity to export 


should not be seriously impaired, 
for a flourishing export trade is 
an . indispensable foundation of an 


economy so largely dependent on im- 
ports. The country, therefore, has two 
economic objectives—the achievement of 
rearmament as fast as possible and the 
simultaneous maintenance of a strong 
and healthy economy. The second objec- 
tive, says the survey, implies no rejec- 
tion of tthe sacrifices or reversal of the 
drastic measures needed for the first. 

Outlining the new defence program- 
me, the survey recalls that at its peak 
in 1944, the United Kingdom defence 
expenditure exceeded £5,000 million 
and accounted for well over half the 
national income; in 1948 and 1949 it 
had been reduced to about £750 mil- 
lion. Total defence expenditure has now 
to be raised at a rapidly increasing rate 
from £8380 million in the financial year 
1950-51 to £1,300 million projected in 
1951-52, and over £1,600 million in 
1952-53. Altogether, during the three 
years beginning in April, 1951, the 
rearmament programme provides for a 
total ‘expenditure including civil defence, 
but excludnig stockpiling, of about 
£4,700 million. Provision of £140 mil- 
lion is being made for the accumulation 
of strategic stocks of food and raw 


materials in the financial year 1951-52, 
but there can be no certainty that 
sufficient supplies will be available for 
all this money to be spent. The impact 
of rearmament on the economy of the 
United Kingdom would obviously be 
greatly softened if a large increase 
could be achieved in total production. 
Labour is fully employed and _ produc- 
tion already high, so that a diversion 
of output as well as an increase will 
be necessary. Raw material difficulties 
make it unlikely that in the years im- 
mediately ahead productivity in industry 
can continue to improve so fast as 
recently. 

Physical shortages and the needs of 
arms production will inevitably lead to 
a reduction in exports of coal, metals, 
and some metal goods. At a time when 
the cost of imports is rising with 
alarming rapidity, this greatens the 
balance of payments. The Government 
are resolved that the United Kingdom 
external accounts shall not run into 
deficit during the rearmament period, 
except to the extent of strategic stock- 
piling. To prevent this, the level of 
other exports must ibe raised. In parti- 
cular, a new export drive by the textile 
industries is called for, and many other 
smaller industries producing consump- 
tion goods must also play their part. 

The world scarcity of raw materials 
is having or threatening to have serious 
consequences not only for the United 
Kingdom but also for all other indus- 
trial countries. While domestic action may 
mitigate the worst effects of individual 
shortages satisfactory remedies can in 
many cases only be found by interna- 
tional action. The Government of the 
United Kingdom, together with those of 
the United States and France, have es- 
tablished the International’ Materials 
Conference in order to bring about such 
action. 

The United Kingdom is also taking 
part in examinations of this problem 


($92.11 m.) and exports $204.18 m, 
($110.42 m.). Trade with Central China 
dropped slightly, falling to $94.68 m. 
as compared with the previous $119.11 
m. Imports increased to $37.37 m. as 
against $21.25 m., but exports fell to 
$57.31 m. against $97.86 m. 

Among other countries, Malaya show- 
ed the greatest gain, the total value 
rising to $507.74 million as compared 
with $95.35 for the first quarter of last 
year,—an increase of 482.5%. Imports 
from Malaya increased by nearly 797% 
to $213.5 million (Jan.-Mar. 1950 
$23.81); exports rose to $294.2 million 
($71.54), or a gain of over 311%. 

Trade with the U.S.A. fell by 4%, 
the amount being $130.88 million as 
compared with $218.80 m. last year. 
Imports were mainly responsible for this 
fall, dropping to $80.63 m. as against 
$170.10 m., but exports showed a slight 
increase. amounting to $50.25 m. as 
against $48.70 m. 


The United Kingdom had a slight rise 
of 2% over the first quarter of 1950, 
totalling $186.64 m. against $150.74 m. 
Imports were $130.98 m. ($116.74 m.) 
and exports $55.66 m. ($34 m.). 

Japan showed a considerable increase 
in trade, the turnover being $238.55 m. 
as against $42.85 m. last year. Imports 
were $153.85 m. ($12.07 m.) and exports 
$84.70 m. ($30.78 m,). 


Commodities 

Of the commodities dealt in, it is 
noteworthy that yarns and_ textiles, 
including clothing and underwear, with 
a turnover of $611.3 million took over 
21% of the Colony’s trade for Jan.-Mar. 
1951 as compared with $336.3 million or 
a proportion of over 22% in the first 
quarter of 1950. Rubber rose to 15.8% 
with a total of $455.5 million as against 
only 1.1% or $16.98 million last year. 
Chemicals with an amount of $214.57 
million took 7.4% of Hongkong’s trade, 
as compared with 5.5% or $82.76 million 
in 1950 (Jan.-Mar.). 
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in the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, and is maintaining 
close contacts with the other membevs 
of the British Commonwealth. I* is’ 
against the background of these raw 
material shortages that the likely trend 
of industrial productivity has to be 
considered. ‘The survey emphasises that 
any forecast of productivity must be 
most uncertain at the present time, but 
it has been assumed that production in 
the principal industries of the country 
will be 4 percent. higher in 1951 than 
in 1950. 

Since production in the last quarter 
of 1950 was already about 4 percent. 
above the average for 1950 as a whole, 
a 4 percent. increase in 1951 implies 
no more than the maintenance of the 
end-1950 level. This increase is less 
than could have been expected had it 
been possible to rely on adequate 
material supplies. Equally, it is more 
than would at present appear likely if 
the levels of imports of sulphur, cotton, 
zine, copper and other basic materials 
now in prospect cannot be improved 
upon. The difference between the rate 
of progress of the last three years and 
what may be realised in 1951 and 1952 
must be regarded as part of the cost 
to us of our own and others’ defence 
preparations. 

In 1950 the United Kingdom’s balance 
of payments showed a surplus of £229 
mnillion—the highest figure for 30 years, 
and an improvement of £200 million 
on 1949 and over £750 million on 1947. 
Increased defence production must 
result in a decline in our exports of 
many raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods, and at least some of the 
major classes of engineering products. 
Coal exports will also be much lower 
this year than last. Increasing costs, 
mainly the result of high prices of 
inyported raw materials, will inevitably 
raise export prices. and this will no 
doubt offset part of the increased costs 
of imports, but it is unlikely to do more. 
Simultaneously, the United Kingdom’s 
own import requirements must be ex- 
pected to grow if production is to ex- 
pand, depleted stocks are to be rebuilt, 
and a beginning is to be made with 
strategic stockpiling of essential food 
and raw materials. Thi combined effect 
of all these developments on the total 
balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom is bound to be unfavourable. 
If they were left to work themselves 
out without interference, there can be 
little doubt that we should again find 
ourselves confronted with a_ serious 
external deficit. This would be a pro- 
t-und setback and would threaten the 
recently restored place of sterling in 
the world’s markets. 

In face of the large additional bur- 
dens imposed on the economy by the 
defence programme and the continued 
rise in import prices, the Government 
have for the time being modified their 
aim of maintaining a substantial sur- 
plus on the ‘balance of payments. They 
are determined that this country should 
continue to carry out its traditional 
economic functions oversea and to meet 
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its contractual debt obligations, In so 
far as the United Kingdom no longer 
enjoys a current surplus out of which 
to finance these activities, it will not be 
able to avoid some increase in its own 
oversea debts, or some reduction in ex- 
ternal assets. 

By and large no improvement in the 
oversea capital position is to be ex- 
pected during the period of the rear- 
mament programme. None the less, the 
aim must be at least to maintain a 
balance on current account (except to 
the extent of stockpiling purchases), 
for a substantial deficit would raise 
the serious risk of an accumulation of 
sterling at a rate faster than oversea 
holders might be prepared to tolerate. 
This would weaken the position of ster- 
ling and increase the difficulties we face 
in buying food and raw materials at a 
time when world demand has outrun 
available supplies. 

The value of United Kingdom imports 
was estimated to be about £2,375 mil- 
lion in 1950. This was about £400 million 
more than in 1949, although.the volume 
oi imports showed no _ appreciable 
change. The country now faces a fur- 
ther substantial rise in the cost of 
imports and the survey estimates that 
tne value of total imports (even before 
allowing for special stockpiling pur- 
chases) may reach as much as £3,200 
million in 1951. Because of the major 
uncertainties both as to movements in 
prices and availability of supplies this 
figure, says the survey, can only be a 
rough indication of the probable size 
of the import bill. If the supplies can- 
not be got the actual figure may fall 
short of £3,200 millien, but in that 
event the consequences, particularly for 
the country’s production effort, might 
be very serious. 


’ One of the outstanding features of 


the United Kingdom’s balance of pay- 
ments for 1950 was an increase of about 
£200 million in,the surplus on invisible 
account. Of particular importance were 
the earnings of British oversea invest- 
ments and of the extensive British- 
controlled oil industry which enjoyed 
both higher prices and higher output 
and sales in 1950. On balance the sur- 
plus on invisible account should be 
rather more than £50 million greater 
than in 1950, giving a total for 1951 of 
the order of £450 million. With a pro- 
spective import bill of about £3,200 
million this leaves something like 
£2,750 million to be earned by visible 
exports and re-exports if the object of 
external balance is to be achieved. By 
comparison in 1950—a highly favourable 
year for the United Kingdom production 
and export trade—exports and_ re- 
exports earned rather more than £2,200 
million. 

The aim must be to increase total 
export earnings by a very large sum. 
Within this aim the most urgent tasks 
are to maintain and whenever possible 
to increase exports to the dollar area— 
above all to (Canada and the United 
States—and to increase exports to the 
British Commonwealth, including the 
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colonies. This will call for a strenuous 
effort, and it is clear that a total balance 
in our oversea payments cannot be at- 
tained without large reductions in sup- 
plies of many consumer goods to the 
home market. This has its implications 
for the internal financial policy of the 
Government, since inflation at home 
would obstruct the growth of exports. 
It means also a renewed export drive. 

The survey -discusses the effects 
which the probable changes in output 
and the balance of payments are likely 
to have on the national income and“ ex- 
penditure during 1951. It emphasizes 
that the increase of Government expen- 
diture for defence and civil purposes will 
be larger than that of the country’s re- 
sources. Consequently either invest- 
ment or consumption must suffer a real 
decline in 1951 in comparison with 1950. 

Since the physical volume of fixed 
investments should increase a little it 
follows that even if industrial produc- 
tion increases by 4 percent. there must 
be some decline in personal consump- 
tion. The discussion of the prospects 
for the textile and metal using indus- 
tries indicate where part of the reduction 
in real consumption will take place. There 
will probably be less clothing and fewer 
household textiles available for private 
consumers, both because of the needs 
of the armed forces and because of 
increased exports; supplies in 1951 will 
be supported by a good stock position, 
and higher prices will tend to restrict 
consumer demand. Supplies of durable 
consumer igoods will also be reduced for 
the same reasons. Food consumption is 
not likely to be affected in the aggre- 
gate, and supplies of the main controll- 
ed foods will probably be much the same 
as in 1950. 

In the analysis of the likely changes 
in real output and expenditure between 
1950 and 1951 the forecast of an in- 
crease of 4 percent. in industrial output 
is of crucial importance. The basis of 
this forecast has already been discussed, 
and it has been made clear that it is, 
and must be, a most uncertain figure. 
How the conclusions just reached would 
be affected in detail by reduced pro- 
‘ductivity would, of course, depend 
largely upon what type of output fell 
short. But a reduction of 1 percent. in 
the forecast would involve a reduction 
of about £80 million in our total re- 
sources, and in conformity with the 
general policies described in the survey 
the aim would be to concentrate this 
reduction, so far as possible, upon con- 
sumption. 

On the problem of inflation, the survey 
says that inflationary conditions of de- 
mand occur when the nation as a whole 
seeks to spend on the supplies available 
more money than those supplies cost. The 
problem for financial policy is to ensure 
that sufficient purchasing power is 
drawn off in taxation or set aside in 
savings to prevent such an excess aris- 
ing. The risks of inflationary pressure 
in 1951 have to be assessed against the 
background of general financial stability 
in 1950, taking the year as a whole. 
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These risks are due to recent changes 
rather than to any persistence of past 
pressure. 


The prospective rise in prices will 
present the country with a grave pro- 
blem in maintaining stability at home. 
Some rise in prices is inevitable. We 
cannot isolate ourselves from . what 
‘happens in the rest of the world, nor 
prevent the higher cost of imports from 
affecting our purses. Our whole econo- 
my rests on these imports, and the con- 
sequences of not getting them would be 
far more disastrous than the consequen- 
ces of having to pay more for them. But 
this does not mean that no action is 
necessary against inflation. In the Gov- 
ernment’s view there are two things 
than can and should be done. The infla- 
tion of costs brought about by pressure 
for increased money incomes must be 
avoided. While some adjustments to 
wages have been necessary and some 
are still taking place, there should be 
no unreasonable increases in wages, 
salaries, or profits. The policy of com- 
mon sense and restraint in personal 
incomes is as important today as in 
the past, and is the responsibility of 
the whole community. 

The country’s second aim should be 
to prevent inflationary conditions of 
demand from developing again. It must 
be the object of financial policy to cur- 
tail the demands upon the economy to 
make way for the increase in defence 
production and to help in the very diffi- 
cult task of finding enough goods to 
export. The policy of disinflation has 
required in the past adequate fiscal 
measures. and has equally rested on 
restraint by companies in making divid- 
end payments and restrain by the banks 
in creating credit. These policics must 
be continued and strengthened. 

In conclusion the Survey says that the 
account given of the United Kingdom’s 
economic prospects in 1951 is in many 
ways ‘harsh and unpleasant. It presents 
a sharp contrast to the successful 
achievements of 1950. Even so, many 
of the assumptioris on which it is based 
may well prove to have been optimistic. 
There is always a considerable element 
of uncertainty in the forecasts given in 
the Economic Survey, but this year it 
is much greater than before. We cannot 
count on getting the raw materials re- 
quired for a 4 percent. increase in 
industrial production. We cannot count 
on being able to raise the earnings of 
our visible exports by over £500 mil- 
lion. We cannot count on the rise in im- 
port prices being kept within the limits 
described above. None of these develop- 
ments will be more than to a small ex- 
tent under the control of this country, 
and if events abroad should turn out 
less favourably than has ‘here been 
assumed, we may find ourselves in very 
serious difficulties. At best we face in 
the immediate future a decline in the 
rate of increase in the national output, 
a worsening of the balance of payments, 
a fall in supplies of some consumer 
goods, and a continuing rise in prices. 
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JAPANESE PEACE TREATY AND PACIFIC PACT 


By Wu Te-chen 
President, Chinese People’s Foreign Relations Association 


The Allied occupation of Japan, which 
resulted in the rapid postwar rehabilit- 
ation of that devastated country, has 
earned the gratitude of the Japanese 
people. This proves that General 
Douglas MacArthur is net only a great 
soldier but also a great statesman; for 
his liberal policies brought results and 
made the Japanese people realize the 
benefits of Allied control. In his: New 
Year message to the Japanese people, 
General MacArthur made the follow- 
ing significant statement: 

“‘T am delighted that at last a deter- 
mined and concrete effort is being made 
to formulate a treaty with Japan It is 
long overdue. It should not be difficult 
to arrive at a just and honorable agree- 
ment. Certainly the Japanese are entire- 
ly ready to accept a solution in a broad 
and statesmanlike spirit. The New 
Japan is well equipped and well prepsr- 
ed to play its full and enlightened part 
in world affairs.” 

It is a well known fact that Russia is 
the main obstacle to the restoration of 
Japan’s independence, as she had block- 
ed peace negotiations from the very 
beginning. Japan is, of course, on the 
Soviet timetable of world conquest. 


Nothing would suit Stalin better than 
to see that country converted into an- 
ether East Germany. The Kremlin’s 
ulterior motives were revealed by the 
Soviet representative before his depar- 
ture from Tokyo when he advocated 
total disarmament for Japan. This would 
mean the elimination of even the 75,000 
armed police necessary for the preserva- 
tion of peace and order, and would place 
the island at the mercy of the Red Bear 

To forestall Communist aggression and 
also provide some kind of security 
against the resurgence of Japanese mili- 
tarism is the main task of the Allied 
powers. American Ambassador-at-large, 
John Foster Dulles, made Washington's 
position clear when he said that the 
United States would consider retaining 
American forces in and near Japan if 
that country would conclude a defense 
agreement upon the signature of a peace 
treaty. 

America’s offer to defend the islands was 
accepted by Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
when he declared on February 11th, this 
year, that this government with its parli- 
amentary majority warmly welcomes a 
security agreement which would include 
“the stationing of United States armed 


For this unhappy prospect our own need 
for rearmament, and the similar needs 
of our allies in the Western world, are 
the main and unavoidable cause. Having, 
after full deliberation, decided that 
rapid and ‘thorough strengthening of 
our military defences is imperative if 
peace is to be preserved, it is now our 
duty as a nation to carry out this pro- 
gramme with a clear understanding of 
its consequences to our civil life. The 
severity of these consequences is the 
re of peace, and'a price that must be 
paid. 

In his Budget speech in the House of 
‘Commons on 10th April, Mr. Gaitskell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, estimated 
total expenditure for 1951-52 at £4,197 
million, of which about £1,490 million 
was for defence preparations. Total 
revenue on the existing basis of taxa- 
tion he estimated at £4,098 million. He 
said that the result, when estimated 
revenue of £4,098 million was subtract- 
ed from estimated expenditure of £4,197 
million, was a Budget deficit, “above 
the line” on the conventional basis, of 
£99 million. This deficit of £99 million 
might be compared with a surplus of 
£720 million last year of revenue over 
expenditure, so that they were faced in 
total with a deterioration of £819 mil- 
lion. 

To arrive at a truer measure of Gov- 
ernment current expenditure, they must 
first take out expenditure on strategic 
stockpiling, which showed an increase 
of £130 million. Since it was proposed 
to pay for these purchases by accepting 
a deficit in our balance of oversea pay- 
ments, in other words by a deterioration 


in the external capital account, they 
would have no further repercussions on 
the economy. Secondly, they must take 
out other items of capital expenditure. 
partly of a defence nature, where the 
increase was £40 million, as this expen- 
diture was included in the total national 
investment. Thirdly, they must exclude 
net expenditure on trading departments’ 
stocks and other assets, on which the 
increase was £111 million, and was 
reckoned in the total investment; take 
out payments to sinking funds; and take 
out certain receipts from the sale of 
surplus stores and so forth, which were 
of a capital nature. 

The total of these changes in capital 
items was £344 million, and by exclud- 
ing them the excess of additional ex- 
penditure over additional revenue was 
reduced from the very high figure of 
£819 million to £475 million. A net 
decline of £170 million in total invest- 
ment (£30 million increase in home 
and £200 million decline in oversea 
investment) reduces this to £305 mil- 
lion. The Chancellor estimated that the 
total of private savings, both company 
and personal, will increase by about 
£170 million. Having regard to the fall 
of £15 million in the surplus of other 
public authorities, the total savings 
from sources other than the central 
government increase by £155 million. 
Deducting this from the £305 million 
we had arrived at we get about £150 
million as the short-fall in savings 
which must be made good by the Gov- 
ernment. Increases in national insurance 
benefits mean that we have to find 
additional taxation not of £150 million 
but of £170 million. 
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forces in and about the country.” In a 
separate statement issued on the same 
day in Tokyo, Ambassador Dulles re- 
vealed that, as a result of' his discussions 
of provisional security arrangements, he 
was convinced that the Japanese have 
on “overwhelming desire” to accept 
American protection in the immediate 
post-treaty period. Washington’s position 
is that upon the conclusion of a defense 
agreement, an attack on Japan would be 
considered as an attack on the United 
States. 


A few weeks earlier, Japanese Premier 
Yoshida told the annual convention of 
his Liberal Party that Japan “should ke 
defe;ded not so much with soldiers ani 
weapons as with determination, patrio- 
tism and independence.” Former Premier 
Ashida informed the delegates of the 
opposition People’s Democratic Party 
Japan must rearm, because the march 
cf Chinese Communist armies on Korea 
“vividly tells what the ultimate target of 
Communist China and Russia is.” The 
former premier called attention to Mao 
Tse-tung’s boast that the Chinese Com- 
munists would “liberate Japan through 
Korea” and pointed out that Russia is 
attempting to seize the industrially- 
developed nation in the name of “libera- 
tion ” 

The people of China believe that Pre- 
sident Chiang Kai-shek’s postwar policy 
toward Japan is based on justice and 
reason. We feel that since the Sino- 
Japanese war, ended so many years ago, 
there should “be a better understanding 
between the Japanese and Chirese peo- 
ple For this reason, the National Gov- 
ernment, representing the will cf the 
Chinese people, is ready at any time to 
sign a reasonable peace treaty with 
Japan. The early termination of a tech- 
nical state of war is favored by every 
nation with interests in the Far East, 
with the exception of Russia and her 
satellites. 


It is only reasonable to give Japan an 
early opportunity to join the family of 
nations, which would give her the “in- 
herent right of individual and collective 
defense.’”’ But as long as the threat of 
aggression exists and while a sufficiently 
strong defense force is not yet developed, 
it is only logicel for American troops to 
remain. The Japanese themselves point 
out that an agreement to station foreign 
troops in Japanese territory does not 
affect their Constitution. But as usual, 
the only opposition is raised by the 
Communists, re-echoing the Voice of 
Moscow . 


America’s initiative in negotiating for 
an early peace treaty clarifies a hitherto 
confused United States Far Eastern 
policy. The latest move of the State De- 
partment apparently has the blessing of 
Congress and endorsement of friendly 
Allied powers. But Soviet Russia con- 
tinues to be the main stumbling block. 
In view of Russia’s steadfast refusal to 
ccoperate, there appears no other alter- 
native except to proceed without her. 

The Communist regime in Peking cer- 
tainly has no right from any standpoint 
to take part in the peace negotiations 
Although the mainland is now lost, the 
National Government is the legitimate 
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East Asian Countries Trade with Japan and 


Related Problems of 


A report about the trade of East Asian 
countries with Japan and related prob- 
lems of international finance, was re- 
cently submitted to the U.N. Commit- 
tee on Industry and Trade. The views 
and conclusions contained in the report 
are hereunder summarized: 

Marked changes have taken place re- 
lative to the direction of trade as well 
as its magnitude. Although the volume 
of trade has increased sutstantially in 
1950 as compared with 1949, it is still at 
a very low level when compared with 
the pre-war figures. China and Korea 
are no longer major trading partners of 
Japan, whereas the other East Asian 
countries have gained very considerably 
in importance. The drop in trade be- 
tween pre-war and post-war periods is 
thus much more significant in the case 
of China and Korea than in the case of 
the other countries. The following table 
shows the direction of trade: 

Japan, which in the early '30s imported 
practically no food from Southeast Asia, 
though it increased its purchases consi- 
derably in the late ’30’s, was in 1950 a 
major buyer in Burma and Thailand. 
Monthly averages of food grain purchas- 
ed by Japan from E.A. countries other 
than China and Korea,—mainly from 
Burma and Thailand—increased from 
US$1.6 million in 1934 to US$1.7 in 1949 
and to US$7.5 in 1950. Pre-war prices 
are adjusted to post-war level. The post- 
war increase of trade are characterized 
by an exchange of food against textiles. 

Although the region’s demand for tex- 
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Direction of East Asian Countries Trade 
with Japan 


(Monthly averages of total trade in 
million US$) 


Percentage 
of drop 
between 

1934* 19507 1934 & 1S50 
Total value of 
import plus 
export 133.8 39.5 10% 
China & Koreat 82.3 75 90% 
ECAFE countries 515 32.0 38% 


7 Two quarters only. 
* Adjusted to post-war prices. 
+ Excluding Taiwan 


tiles is increasing, it would have to be 
increased by more than one hundred per 
cent to reach the pre-war levels How- 
ever, it is believed that there are definite 
limitations in the Japanese textile in- 
dustry expanding to its pre-war produc- 
tive capacity to meet the region’s de- 
mand. Japan’s inability to supply the 
spinning industry with sufficient quanti- 
ties of raw cotton has been an obvious 
limiting factor in its attempt to expand. 
At the same time the countries of the 
region are expanding their own textile 
capacity . 

Import of Japanese machinery and 
equipment by countries of the region, 
excluding China and Korea, although 
they have been increased somewhat as 
compared with pre-war imports, are still 
very small. Monthly averages have been 


government of China and really repre- 
sents Chinese public opinion. The Na- 
tional Government’s sole legal right to 
sign the peace treaty cannot be disputed, 
as it is this same government that fought 
a war with Japan for eight years. The 
Democratic powers must realize by now 
that nothing can alter Communist China’s 
opposition to a peace treaty which Rus- 
sia cannot dictate. 


To provide an effective bulwark 
against Communism in the eastern 
hemisphere, what is needed is a Pacific 
Pact along the lines of! the Atlantic Pact. 
Such an instrument for collective secur- 
ity should include Japan, For by allow- 
ing Japan to take an active part in the 
preservation of world peace, the revival 
of aggressive militarism would be pre- 
vented and the fear of external aggres- 
sion eliminated. 


A Pacific counterpart of the Atlantic 
Pact cannot preserve world peace if it 
is not entirely anti-Communist in char- 
acter, which means the inclusion of ell 
countries fighting Communism The 
“sympathetic interest” of the United 
States toward the movement is a good 
sign but that is not enough. If Commun- 
ist domination of the whole of Asia is 
to be stopped, then America cannot 
afford to withhold material and moral 
aid to the peoples of anti-Communist 
countries who are sacrificing their lives 
to defend Democracy against’ armed 
Communism. 


Therefore, Nationalist China should 
not only be invited to participate kut it 
cought to be regarded as an obligation for 
her to become a signatory of the propos- 
ed Pacife Pact in view of her long ex- 
perience in fighting Communism. The 
growing strength of anti-Communist Na- 
tionalist China must not be under es- 
timated, and we are. confidelnt not only 
of our ability to defend Taiwan, but we 
are always ready to discharge our obli- 
gations for the collective preservation of 
peace in the Far East. 

A democratic Japan and a strong, in- 
dependent China are the pre-requisites 
to the security of the Orient. Japan will 
always be threatened as long as the Com- 
munists remain in occupation of contin- 
ental China. On the other hand, it is 
recognized that Taiwan’s strategic loca- 
tion is an important military asset in 
the overall world strategy to fight the 
spread of Communism in the Pacific area. 
By driving a wedge into the mainland, 
Nationalist China’s forces in Taiwan can 
help to reduce the Communist threat to 
Japan and slow down the Red march on 
Southeast Asia. 

The world is now divided into a free 
and a slave world. The slave world is 
united in word and action. The free 
world still lacks unity and determination, 
The only way to defeat Communism 
and preserve world peace without a 
global war is to give united support to 
the principle of collective security under 
the United Nations Charter. 


US$4.5 million in 1949 and US$3.7 in the 
first haf of 1950. Thus although Japanese 
industry has provided ‘many essentials 
for countries of the region, it does not 
yet serve to the greatest possible extent 
the material and equipment needs of 
Asia and the Far East At the same time 
a large portion of Japan’s industrial 
potentials remains unused. 

Almost all Far Eastern countries are 
willing greatly to increase their imports 
of equipment and industrial machinery 
from Japan in order to speed up their 
economic development But most of 
them are not in a strong position to be 
able to pay for these additional imports 
unless it be done through long-term cre- 
dit basis. The low level of savings in the 
region also impedes to a large extent the 
rate of capital formation. In most cases, 
a means must be found to bridge the lag 
between the time when capital goods are 
delivered to the region and the time 
when, owing to the resulting improve- 
ment of productive facilities, increased 
exports from the region are _ possible 
withcut adversely affecting the standard 
of living of the people. 

Examination of factors 
pansion of materials and _ industrial 
equipment from Japan _ indicates that: 
(a) there is a considerable degree of un- 
familiarity with Japanese — agricultural 
implements and industrial equipment; 
(b) the predominance of textile and 
ether consumer’s goods imports from 
Japan was inevitable in 1949 and 1950; 
(c) the slow rate cf progress of develop- 
ment projects has limited the use that 
countries of the region could make of 
Japanese facilities; (d) there exists a 
basic need for some form of international 
financing in order to quicken substantial- 
ly expansion of trade. 

Some of these obstacles might be re- 
moved through an introduction of inter- 
national credit on terms of three to five 
years to finance the Far Eastern coun- 
tries’ imports of agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery, chemicals and agricul- 
tural equipment from Japan. These 


impeding ex- 


would increase production of essen- 
tial raw materials and food grains 
from the ECAFE countries. In this 
way the Japanese industrials could 


contribute to the economic development 
of the region. 

Trade expansion of the type suggested 
through an introduction of international 
credit mechanism would involve specific 
raw material problems for Japan, es- 
pecially for the iron and steel industry. 
Regional supplies, especially coking coal 
from North China and iron ore from 
Hainan, may not be available at the pre- 
sent and this aspect of the problem 
would have to be fully considered in 
reaching any decision on credit mechan- 
ism which may be introduced. 

There are several ways in which cre- 
dits can be arranged. Some of these, in- 
cluding some already in effect, are briefly 
outlined: (a) Increased international 
loans from East Asian countries pur- 
chases of Japanese and other goods; (b) 
U.S. dollar credits or grants-in-aid to 
these countries which would permit pur- 
chases in Japan. It is noted that recent 
ECA programmes have included this 
possibility; (c) A pool of funds for 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Lull in Business 

Recently the price rise seems to have 
hit the ceiling, and a temporary lull of 
general business is anticipated by 
traders and financiers. A declining trend 
of special procurement orders will 
narrow the scope of business activity of 
some traders, and an unprecedentedly 
big import will accelerate the fall of the 
prices. And yet this dullness now in 
prospect might be dissipated sometime 
in June, when the western reamament 
programs will be right on their tracks 
and give an impetus to the business in 
Japan. 


According to SCAP information re- 
ceived by the Economic ‘Stabilization 
Board, special procurement orders, since 
the outbreak of the Korean war down to 
Mar. 11, aggregated US$210,431,000; 
$158,603,600 for goods and $81,828,000 for 
services, and for the two .weeks, Feb. 
26 to Mar. 11, the orders added up to 
$12,452,000, or $889,000 a day on average. 
Compared with a previous daily average 
of $1 million, a marked drop is witness- 
ed, for which several reasons could be 
thought of. A main reason will be found 
out in the prices, which were raised 
recently to a discouragingly high level. 
Not only unfavorably affecting the special 
procurement orders, the high prices also 
impeded the nation’s export trade. For 
instance, cotton yarn of 20s was quoted 
$1.15 and rayon yarn, $1.39, per pound 
each in March, which are 15-20 percent 
higher than the world market prices at 
the same time. Though with varying 
degrees, such a high price trend was 
seen in almost every category of the 
export goods. 

Contrary to the export trend, the 
nation’s import, thanks to the encourag- 
ing measures taken by the Government, 
has achieved a remarkable advance, 
especially in the Jan.-Mar. period, for 


which the import budget in foreign cuc- 
rency was allotted as much us $897 mil- 
bon. The inflow of goods from abroad 
worked as brake io the rising asmestic 
prices, and some merchandises began 
to show even a downward trend. 

According to a survey prepared by 
the Economic Stabilization Board of the 
free and black-market prices, the week- 
jy imcrease ratio since the middle of 
February was about 3 percent, and the 
index of Mar. 3 was 60 percent higher 
than that of June 24, 1950, one day 
before the North Koreans started the 
war across the 38th parallel into the 
south. In recent weeks, however, the 
speed of price rise has been slowed 
acwn. An increase in the week ended 
Mar. 10 was only 1.6 percent in con- 
trast to the 4.4 percent registered in the 
previous week. The officials in charge 
cf the investigation remarked that the 
top runners in the market such es tex- 
tiles, metallics, paper, rubber, hides, etc. 
have all more or less slackened their 
pitch, as follows: 


Increase Increase 

Percentage Percentage 

in March in March 

$ 3 Week 10° Week 
Overall Price ....... 4.4 1.6 
TEXtiueS: n/spnccsoiet Pa f —0.6 
Metals ki ucsiee sare 7.4 
Machinery ...... 0.6 0.5 
Piel kPa 6.4 6.5 
Building Materials 0.6 5.4 
Chemicals §...:.. act 0.5 
Foodstufi (ee 4: 9.5 —1.7 
Sundries) 2555. 3.7 0.6 
Capital Goods ..... 3.1 2.9 
Consumers Goods .._ 6. —0.8 

(“—” shows decrease) 


Such a “mark time” in price advance, 
they claimed, was ascribable largely to 
the following reasons: 1. The buying 


several countries and Japan might be de- 
vised to facilitate long-term credits to 
finance the desired trade; (d) So long as 
a U.S. Aid Programme is assisting 
Japan for essential imports, it is possible 
that long-term credits or even grants-in- 
aid for East Asian countries might be 
built on the use of U.S. Aid Counter- 
part Funds. (e) Similar to suggestion 
(d) in its economic aspects would be to 
establish a special Japanese Export Bank 
with the capital funds secured from U.S. 
Counterpart Funds or the General Ac- 
count of the Japanese Government. 
Special credit provisions in some of the 
trade agreements being negotiated with 
Japan might possibly be related to this 
mechanism. A General Export Finance 
Bank has been set up in Japan which 
may be useful to countries of the region. 
(f) Yen funds secured from the same 
cources might also be made available to 
existing international lending agencies so 
that yen loans to Far Eastern countries 
might be linked with loans in dollars or 
other currencies. 


A number of countries have suggested 
projects which might lend themselves to 


credit operations. These are generally 
taken from current development pro- 
grammes and include such items as Jap- 
anese engines for fishing vessels, pumps 
and other equipment for irrigation, ma- 
chinery for cottage and small industries, 
oil presses, sawmill equipment and 
others. It is generally assumed that 
Japan would be a partial and not a sole 
source of supply, except for some special- 
ized products. 


« 

Practically all the statistical mate- 
rial used in the report predates the 
development in Korea since June. How- 
ever, there is as yet little reason to be- 
lieve that the basic facts or assumptions 
set forth need material modification. It 
is quite possible that, under present cir- 
cumstances, war purchases will result in 
less concern being given to financial aid 
mechanism contemplated to increase 
Japanese exports of material and equip- 
ment into the region, but to the extent 
that a basic long-term change in trade 
between the Far Eastern countries and 
Japan thus far envisaged must not be 
distorted by war demands. 
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enthusiasm, at home and abroad, in- 
siigated by the Korean war have by this 
time been satiated to show a temporary 
relaxation, while the price freezing in 
the U.S. was effective in checking a 
further rise of international prices. 2. 
Accordingly Japanese export price hit 
a ceiling. The nation’s domestic demands 
were discouraged by the high prices. 
3. Ocean freight has stcpped rising 
to help the price of imports stabilize. 4. 
Large quantity of imports is expected to 
te due in April and after, which will 
much improve the supply picture in the 
nation’s economy. 5. Government’s 
price regulation measures. 

It is generally believed, however that 
the prices will start to rise again some- 
time in late summer. 


Mining & Manufacturing Production 
for February 

Mining and manufacturing production 
curing February remained almost on the 
some level as in January with an overall 
index of 112.8. exactly same as 112.8 for 
the previous month (1932-36—100), it 
was disclosed by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Board recently. The index figures 
based upon the investigation by the ESS, 
GHAQ SCAP, showed a decrease in the 
output ef the metallic and chemical in- 
dustries ascriable to the poor supply 
situation of coal and power. Machinery, 
food product, and printing industries, 
however, showed a noticeable advance, 
in which the machinery production out- 
ranked the other two lines, with the 
index climbing up to the highest post- 
war mark of 162.7. 

Although the February production 
level failed to Keep up with the Decem- 
ber index of 116.7, it was nearing the 
goal of 114.1, which the Self-Svpport 
Economy Councu had figured cut for 
the 1951 production year. ESB cCfficials 
remarked that it was not at ai! bad that 
the production figures kept the level of 
the January figures, consideyang a 
nation’s usual trait of dropping of pro- 
duction in February. 


Tabulated in the following are the 


index figures for February, ccmparing 
with January's (in brackets) . 
Mining & Manufacturing 

AGTHVIED. BAG. ck 124.8 (128.7) 


8 
Power! Gas: ape.cecmnne 182.8 (205.2) 


Mining & Manufacturing 


Production) ai cectes 112.8 (112.8) 
Mining wsbips dete 95.5 (113.2) 
Manufacturing ....... 114.6 (112.7) 
Wistallicw ods eee 144.1 (155.8) 
Machinery 9. .ca.iee!. 162.7 (150.3) 
Cekamie. «foster os 130.1 (184.5) 
ERT oc ria 185.9 (135.9) 
Messiile: Si, oak... hen eae 49.1 ( 49.1) 
Chemical (7 vcane<nmce 145.2 (147.4) 
ODO csr vate rere 70.7 € 63.9%) 
POP UAT me soe oni cccs ete 86.9 ( 84.7) 


330,000 Tons of Shins Built in 1950 
Japan will have completed building 
of 320,000 gross tons of new ships during 
the 1950 production year ending March, 
according to a tentative calculation of 
the Ministry of Transportation, which 
scores the highest level in the past 6 
years. The total tonnage of the postwar 
construction i®@ given below. Included 
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in _ this list are steel boats such as 
freighter, tanker, ferry, small-size pas- 
senger carrier, tug-boat, ships for export, 
and others of over 100 gross tons. (in 
gross tons) :— 


Production Year Tonnage in Total 


1945 ee emt safe Ae 79,450 
1546 SR i Arty: : 82,450 
1047 men te on 74,726 
EY ge eae ai 159,246 
2040 Fete sceracatins: 139,845 
1050: dia erste {t331,535 


Main items completed were 32 freigh- 
ters of 168,000 gross tons, 19 tankers 
of 62,000 gross tons, constructed 
mostly in accordance with the 5th ship- 
building program, and 21 vessels for ex- 
port totaling 95,000 tons. 

Even greater accomplishment is fore- 
told for the coming 1951 production year. 
Under the 6th program, those for which 
keels have already been laid down, or 
will soon be laid down, include 26 ves- 
sels totaling 170,000 gross tons (to be 
launched at the dockyard sometime in 
May or June), and 9 vessels totaling 
72,000 tons (to be launched sometime in 
August or September). Moreover, the 
7th program envisages the launching of 
28 vessels of 200,000 gross tons starting 
in the coming fall. Other large vessels 
to be completed in the coming year 
include tankers for export, and a 
whaler under the 5th program, it is 
also pointed ort. 


Heavy Oil Imports 

Recently it has been reported that 
370,000 kiloliires of heavy oil are to 
come to Japan during the Apr.-June 
period via private traders for the first 
time since the end of the war. For the 
past six months or so, the Government 
has negotiated with the G.H.Q. officials 
on the importation of heavy oil to ease 
an acute supply situation in Japan, and 
at last they have obtained an informal 
approval to make an additional foreign 
exchange budget of $8,261,000 to the 
Jan-Mar. budget for this purpose. This 
amount will be enough to buy 375,500 
kilolitres of the oil. 

If realized, 125,000 kilolitres of oil 
will be imported monthly from April 
through June, which will add up to 
185,000 kilolitres when pooled with the 
60,000 kilolitres of domestic oil. The 
nation’s consumption of heavy oil has 
been about 110,000 kilolitres a month on 
average, and the deficit of 50,000 kiloli- 
tres could not be well filled with the 
oil imported from the GARIOA fund. 
Various branches of industry, such as 
transportations, fishery, or iron & steel 
industry have been seriously affected 
by the shortage of the oil. 


Oil-Bearing Materials 

Shortage has been keenly felt in the 
supply of oil and fat throughout the 
world and import of those goods was 
expected to be difficult, and yet the 
buying contracts during the Jan.-Mar. 
period were satisfactorily concluded. 
Main items of the contracts signed by 
Mar. 10, when the automatic approval 
import’ system was suspended, include 
306,500 tons of oil-bearing materials and 
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10,000 tons of tallow. This will give an 
easy tone to the demand-&-suppy pic- 
ture in this industry. 

The biggest item is 230,000 tons of 
soybeans ($37 million) coming from the 
U.S., which can more than make up the 
200,000 tons of beans scheduled but failed 
to come from Red China, The price is 
quoted about US$160 per ton, more than 
45 percent’ higher than the price of last 
summer, i.e. $110. Another item is 50,000 
tons of linseeds, which can produce about 
15,v00 tons of oil, as compared with an 
ordinary annual demand ot about 42,000 
tons. Such a good supply of the raw 
material will brighten the activity of 
paint and varnish industry. Some alarm- 
ists are already concerned about an ex- 
pected over-supply of the raw materials, 
A third item is 26,500 tons of copra 
(about $8,700,000), which will turn out 
16,0u0 tons of oil for the soap inaustry. 
This amount is estimated to last seven 
to eight months. Next is 10,v00 tons 
($4,600,000) of tallow. All told, oil indus- 
trialisis are now Satisfied with the good 
outlook for the raw material supply. 


Silk Price 

The price of silk is dropping, nearly 
as fast as when it went up so high that 
the Government had to intervene with 
price pegging orders, Feb. 27. Observers 
believe that it will not be long before 
the price reaches the standard price an- 
nounced by the Government. In Yoko- 
hama, the price per bale of 20/22 A 
went down to Y270,000 on Mar. 29, los- 
ing Y20,000 in several days and some 
dealers were panic-stricken. In Kobe, 
the manufacturers of exportable silk 
fabrics have almost made their exit 
irom the market with their demands 
satisfivc, and no appreciable trade offers 
came in irom abroad to fill the gap. 
Besiaes ine reluctance of buyers, there 
is appearing a menace of new cheaper 
cocoons, cheaper chemical fibers, whose 
price is also declining at this time. The 
current market quotation is Y270,000 for 
a bale of 20/22 A. 


Tokyo Subway 

Trolley-cars are running criss-cross on 
the surface of the city of Tokyo serving 
as the least expensive means of trans- 
portation for five million Tokyoites, 
Among them are cruising thousands of 
taxis, some sleek 1950 models but m)st- 
ly jalopies of middle ‘30’s, hungrily 
looking for fares. They are not sufficient 
for a population much larger than 
Chicago. Po supplement them, the 
Tokyo Municipality is running a subway 
of about 9 miles between Shibuya and 
Asakusa, covering most areas of busi- 
ness, financial, and government offices 
en route. 

Only a single, short line though it is, 
the subway trains give a good, rapid 
service to the citizens, carrying 390,000 
passengers a day in average. With a 
view to giving more convenience to the 
Tokyo commuters, the Municipality has 
recently slated a new branch line 
of about 5 miles to be forked at. Kanda, 
a station at the middle of the present 
trunk line, extending to Ikebukuro, 
which is known as one of the most 
densely populated areas in the city. The 
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construction of the new line is scheduled 
to be completed by the end of 1953. 
After the completion, the city area will 
have T-shape underground traffic veins. 
Expenses for the construction have been 
fixed at Y4,850,500,000, of which Y250 
million wil] be financed out of the Coun- 
terpart Fund. 


Export of Canned Goods 

Japan’s export of canned provisions 
showed a substantial increase, with a 
total shipment of 2,122,000 cases (worth 
about $10 million) during 1950 calendar 
year, compared with the 580,000 cases 
registered in the year before. Such a 
tremendous increase in a short period is 
accounted for by the world-wide ten- 
dency toward the stockpiling of food- 
stuffs for emergency. 

The advancing trend of the export has 
not been abated this year, when there 
were exported 140,000 cases in January, 
130,000 cases in February, and some 
200,000 cases, including 130,000 cases of 
canned tangerines for the United King- 
dom in March. The following is a re- 
gional breakdown of the exports- during 
last year: 


Buying countries cases 
United sStates. (fii aeemen ae 1,567.000 
Africae: Widas Saiiiavenntiaeens 18,000 
Hawaii S.) “segue. ee ee 73,000 
United) Kingdom, “n.44.--seen 53,000 
Belgium wraith eee 28,000 
Canada’ jy.cas. 8. opiesceee 28,000 
Maltay  k.adaace..< me ae 20,000 
Netherlands ~ << ..«2%2 anaes 20,000 
Switzerland) (etaataccse: ae 10.000 
Other countries coGo5)- nine es 143,000 
Total) exists «tic, oe 2,122,000 


One and a half million cases of canned 
tuna in oil were shipped to the, U.S. 
last year, but since January this year 
no shipment of the goods has been made 
to them. This sudden halt of the export 
is ascribable to the following reasons: 
(1) Increase of the U.S. import duty on 
eanned tuna to 45 percent from the 
previous 22.5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
this year, and (2) in anticipation of a 
duty raise, U.S. importers made a suffi- 
cient purchase in 1950. 


Japan Development Bank 

Japan Development Bank is going to 
make an appearance before the public 
shortly. The Government decided to 
newly establish a bank after the pattern 
of the Japan Export Bank, which has 
already been functioning since last 
February, and the relative bill is 
scheduled to be submitted to the current 
Diet session, and, if passed, the Bank 
will be Jaunched sometime in May. The 
essential points of the bill now awaiting 
Diet approval are as follows: 

1. The new bank is called “Japan 
Development Bank.” 2. The initial Capital 
of Y10 billion will be made available 
from the U.S.-Aid Counterpart Fund, 
by transferring Y4.5 billion from the 
fund set aside for investment in private 
enterprise, and the remaining Y5.5 bil- 
lion from economic rehabilitation ex- 
penditure to be released also from this 
Fund. 3. The bank will have one pre- 
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sident and one vice president, appointed 
by the Prime Minister, plus five directors 
and two auditors. 4. Its head office 
will be located in Tokyo to control loca} 
branches, which may be established in 
the major cities of this country. 5. 
Their business will be limited to long- 
term loans to various industries, details 
of which will be defined later. 6. The 
bank will also take over the business of 
the Reconstruction Finance Bank, and 
collections of the loans will be gradual- 
ly added to the running capita].of the 
new bank according to the agreement. 
7. The business expenses of the bank 
will have to be approved by the Diet. 
8. Issuance of bonds or any other bor- 
rowing will not be practiced by this 
bank. 

This Govyernment-sponsored Y10 bil- 
lion bank is supposed to play a role 
similar to that acted by R.F.B.—grant- 
ing long-term loans to industries of vital 
importance such as coal-mining, fertili- 
zer, machinery, shipbuilding, and power 
generating. The last two industries 
enumerated above will be financed for 
the fiscal 1951 still out of the Counter- 
part Fund, and therefore, the J.D.B. 
will not take up those two items for 
consideration as long as the practice 
continues. They will be more coopera 
tive than competitive with city banks, 
for the former handles only long-term 
loans while the |Jatter will limit their 
scope of activity to shorter ones. 

The idea of establishing a financing 
organ for long-term loans was born at 
the suggestion of Mr. Joseph M. Dodge. 
When he was in Japan on his third 
visit last fall, Mr. Dodge took note that 
city banks were compelled to go jaden 
top-heavily with “over loaning”. Japan's 
industries of all kinds needed an enor- 
mous amouit of money to replace the 
antiquated equipment, to repair or im- 
prove the facilities with a view to bring- 
ing back Japan’s economy to its own 
footing. City banks financed them. But 
this kind of loans could not be refunded 
in a short period. Thus, city banks, 
which should only take care of short- 
term Joans, were dragged into a deep bog 
of long-term loans. 


Cotton Yarn Aljocation for Domestic Use 
From G.H.Q., the Economic Stabili- 
zation Board received a memorandum 
authorizing an increase of cotton yarn 
allocation for home consumption, accord- 
ing to which 15,000 bales (6,000,000 
pounds) more will be: added to the 
already allotted 112,500 bale (45,030,020 
pounds) quota for the Jan.-Mar. period, 
making the total of 127,500 bales (51,000,- 
000 pounds). For the period from April 
through June, the allocation limit will 
be raised to 50,000 bales (20,000,000 
pounds) a month, from the present 37,500 
bales (15,000,000 pounds), it is reported. 
As to the allocation after the Apr.- 
June period, it will be decided later 
according to the actual situation of the 
production and cotton import. This 
increase in allocation is chiefly meant 
to check the further skyrocketing of 
black-market price of cotton yarn, which 
is now quoted around Y200,000 a bale. 
The recent rise of an official price will 
partly account for such a high price. 
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Out of those newly increased alloca- 
tions, it is figured out that people will 
be able to get a regular supply of 1.5 
pounds per capita this year, which means 
an increase of 0.7 pound over the last 
year’s 0.8 pound. Thus the supply of 
cotton goods through a legitimate chan- 
ne! will be nearly doubled this year, and 
this will be a pretty good downtoner to 
the rising blackmarket prices of cotton 
yarn and products. 


Crude Oil fer Japanese Refineries 

As the result of a recent negotiation 
between the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry and GHQ, SCAP, it 
has been decided that the allocation of 
crude oil tor processing to the refineries 
along the Pacific coast in Japan be raised 
to 42,700 barrels a day from the present 
33,000 barrels, effective April 1, it is 
reported. The revised allocation of 42,700 
barrels is 700 barrels more than it was 
originally expected. Such a generous 
and encouraging attitude toward the 
nation’s petroleum industry is construed 
to be a green light to a further advance 
of the industry. 

The newly increased volume of crude 
oi] authorized for daily processing to 
each refinery is as follows (Bracketed 
is the present volume): 


Refineries Barreis 
Japan Petroleum Co. 
(Nippon Sekiyu) 
Yokohama 5,350 (4,009) 
Shimomatsu........ 5,000 (3,750) 
Toa Fuel Co. (Toa 
Nenryo) 
Wakayama  pedase uae 7,350 (5,500) 
Shimizu a 202 5,009 (5,000) 


Maruzen Petroleum Co. 
(Maruzen Sekiyu) 
Shimotsu 


Showa Petroleum Co. 
(Showa Sekiyu) 
Kawasaki 


Mitsubishi Petroleum Co. 
(Mitsubishi Sekiyu 
Kawasaki orn... esis. 


Koa Petroleum Co. 
(Koa Sekiyu) 
Marifu 


6,000 (4,750) 


5,250 (4,000) 


4,500 (3,000) 


4,250 (3,000) 
Total 


42,700 (33,000) 


Incidentally, right of allocation of fuel 
oil is to be transferred to the Japanese 
Government from GHQ, effective also 
April 1. 


Population 

Both the birth and the death rates 
marked the lowest postwar record in 
1950. Especially, the mortality rate was 
the lowest of all the past records since 
1900, when Govt. first started compiling 
the statistics. The natural increase of 
population, i.e. the number of births 
minus deaths, was figured to be 1,440,000, 
or 300,000 less than in 1949, but it is still 
bigger when compared with the increase 
registered before the war. 
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The number of babies born to the 
nation was 2,356,856, which was 340,000 
less than in 1949. In other words, every 
thousand persons had 28.3 newly-born, 
or 6 percent Jess than the average ratio 
of 30.1 in 1934-43. Decreased as it was, 
the rate of birth is still higher than in 
the U.S. or in Britain. 

The mortality amounted to 908,601 last 
year, which, however, is 36,U00 less than 
in 1949 and marked an all time low in 
the 50 years obituary. As a result, the 
nation’s death rate was lowered near 
the leve] of western countries. The 
eauses of death were still topped by 
tuberculosis, which accounted for 13.4 
percent of the deceased. Infantile mor- 
tality dropped by 27,500 from the pre- 
vious year’s, totaling 140,102 in 1950. 
Mostly their death was due to pneu- 
monia, measels, bronchitis, or diarrhoea. 

The natural increase in the population 
was figured to be 1,448,055, comparable 
to the whole population of Miye Prefer- 
ture. The Japanese population is gaining 
one person every 21.8 seconds. The 
still-born numbered 216,982, an increase 
of 33,000 or 11.3 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

In all, 717,069 weddings were registered 
last year, with a decrease of 12,900 from 
the year before. A matrimonial rush 
began immediately after the close of the 
war and seems to be now subsiding. The 
divorce case, on the other hand, increas- 
ed by 1300 to reach 83,864. 

Taking the natural increase into con- 
sideration, the total popuiation as of the 
last yearend was around 83,525,000. 


Ships Salvage 


During World War II, thousands of 
ships, large and small, were sent to the 
bottom of the sea. But the shortage of 
scrap iron and steel, acutely felt of late 
all over the world, has instigated the 
industrialists to direct their attention to 
those sunken vessels. The Japanese 
Government obtained, an approving 
understanding of ESS, GHQ, that Japan- 
ese can join the coming salvage opera- 
tions around the South Sea Islands, 
where, it is estimated, lie some 98 ships 
of 432,090 gross tons on the bed of the 
sea, of which 88 vessels of 411,000 tons 
are going to be salved in the slated 
cperations, including 10 ships (40,000 
tons) at Saipan, 43 ships (241,000 tons) 
at Truck, and 35 ships (130,000 tons) at 
Parao. Many good “class boats” larger 
than 5,600 gross tons are found among 
them, and about 15 of them are expected 
to be put in commission after a complete 
reconditioning. 

Two hundred thousand tons of scrap 
iron and steel wiil be sayed out of the 
rest of them. The Japanese Government 
is now planning to send an investigation 
party to the spot including about 25 per- 
sons representing salvagers, shipowners, 
shipbuilders and iron manufacturers, 
plus some deep-sea divers. Whether or 
not the Japanese salvagers can do the job 
Gerpends upon the bids to be invited by 
the U.S. sthorities next month. A part 
of the profits raised out of the scraps 
will be utilized for the improvement 
of the resiCents’ wellare on the nearby 
isJands 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN TUNG OIL (WOODOIL) 


FOR 1950 AND 1951 (JAN,-MARCH) 

Tung oil, pressed from the nuts of the 
tung tree, is used in the manufacture of 
enamels and varnishes, and for water- 
proofing materials, as well as for mak- 
ing insulations, tinplate lacquer and 
printers’ ink. It has always formed an 
important item in China’s foreign trade, 
production before the last war having 
reached 136,000 tons per annum. 

For the past 20 years tung trees have 
been successfully grown in the U.S.A,, 
the southern States of Florida, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi prov- 
ing most suitable for the purpose. Para- 
guay and Argentina are also to grow the 
tree, 

Annual consumption in the U.S., which 
is the chief user of tung oil, amounts 
to about 100 million pounds (45 million 
kgs.) per annum, The U.S, tung tree 
orchards haye produced an average of 
16 million pounds of oil annually over 
the past five years; but this is only one- 
sixth of the country’s peacetime require- 


ments, the balance having to be procur- 
ed elsewhere, China is the principal sup- 
plier of this balance, smaller quantities 
being obtained from South America, 

Last year 71.2 million pounds (421.855 
piculs), or two-thirds of the U.S, re- 
quirements were despatched to _ that 
country from China through Hongkong. 
In the latter part of 1950, however, deli- 
veries were also made direct to the USA 
from North China ports, These continu- 
ed until checked by controls introduced 
by the Chinese authorities in reply to 
the embargo imposed by the U.S.A, upon 
deliveries of strategical materials to 
China, 

Had it not been for the large stocks of 
tung oil held in the Colony, the U.S, 
might have suffered a heavy cut in sup- 
plies; as it was, Hongkong was in a posi- 
tion to continue deliveries to the end 
of the year, although to a slightly re- 
duced extent, and also shipped direct to 
the U.S. about 438,000 lbs, in the first 
quarter of 1951, the main portion going 
forward in March, 


Monthly Exports of Tung Oil to U.S.A, and U.K, in 1956 
(1 picul=133,33 Ibs.) 


U.S.A, U.K. 
In Bulk In Drums In Bulk In Drums 
Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs 
PEAUNUEATIY? Wun Sotlets vents = (aate syn 8 « 1,575 os -- —_ 
EDT MALY sects he aitciG err siecle 1,500 170 3,833 5,040 
MEAT OS reve aut meee so seis rasa 5,310 441 3,499 1,512 
7X) 9) epee 17,164 _— 9,549 2,873 
MNES at Meter desert arnt snc geer oS 25 ,626 284 6,981 3,914 
SOE Oe eer ee 40,883 — 27,434 2,537 
ARHIRIAS (RR e cr ecetets Oc eee en ee eran 29,548 — 5,054 924 
August apes 68,990 11,164 9,528 — 
DEDtCIMDEE. | fesse cheese anes 83,420 _ 17,712 840 
OCTOBER nek cccete'e pvt itera id 65,519 431 6,888 183 
NMIOTIIOI AIS on. ose oun si atardeia 34,802 — —_ —_ 
Decem beriws sks a -y0s see eases 35,028 — 3,864 756 
UGtals ier ann oes 409,365 12,490 87,337 18,579 
Totals: U.S.A. 421,824 piculs; U.K. 105,916 piculs. 
Monthly Exports January-March 1951 
U.S.A. U.K 
In Bulk In Drums In Bulk In Drums 
Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs 
NVATIIALY 9 So icie sincsiaerweieverare) +6 10 — 426 29,742 2,520 
Webruarye oss ane cscs — — 20,259 2,520 
WE cies Tt Gor CeCe near aored — 2,856 10,435 84h 
“ite ee Somode coors Be _ 3,282 60,436 5,124 


Totals: U.S.A. 3,282 piculs; U.K. 65,560 


On the whole, Hongkong’s trade in 
tung oil has not been affected to the 
extent that might have been expected 
as a result of the cessation of direct 
shipments to the U.S.A, Whereas during 
1950 the monthly average of shipments 
abroad equalled 60,955 piculs, for the 
first quarter of 1951 the average was 
52,149 piculs per month, Further, where- 
as in 1950 the U.S. took nearly 58% of 
the tung oil shipped and the U.K, 14.5%, 
in Jan,/March 1951 the U.K, took 42% 
and Holland 18%, against a proportion 
for the U.S.A, of only 2%: 


Percentage of Exports of Tung Oil 


in 1950 

Piculs % of Total 
USS FAME tere Brett. 421,855 57.7 
EES. | Seencaseeqenc 105,916 14.5 
Germany inne: 40,306 5.5 
Holland Siac «1a: 38,573 5.2 
Other Countries 124,808 17.1 

731,458 100.0 


Percentage for Jan./March 1951 


Wis Arr ™ Serres 3,282 Pall 
OK ered dt ceerne 65,578 41.9 
Holland ¥ enanree 28,670 18.3 
Other Countries 58,917 37.4 

156,447 100.0 


In the summer of 1950 exporters of 
tung oil met with difficulties, when the 
authorities in Canton in an attempt te 
raise its price introduced a ruling that 
evidence of sale abroad must be fur- 
nished before delivery from Canton 
could take place, For June and July no 
imports of tung oil in bulk were receiv- 
ed in Hongkong. This specification comes 
entirely from South China and the bulk 
of it goes to the U.S. However, local 
merchants were able to procure supplies 
from North China during this period and 
as the ruling was not applied strictly 
for long and was soon dropped altoge- 
ther, deliveries began to come into the 
Colony as usual and by August had 
reachéd a record in the quantity receiv- 
ed from South China of 107,819 piculs. 


Tung Oil Trade in 1950 

For the whole of 1950, Hongkong’s 
total turnover in tung oil in bulk and in 
drums: amounted to 1,5 million piculs 
valued at HK$257.9 million (£16,1 mil- 
lion, US$44.5 million), Imports were 
776,792 piculs at $129.4 million and ex- 
ports to 731,458 piculs at $128.6 million, 
giving an excess of imports totalling 
$92,511,511, éxceeded imports by 402,078 

Imports off tung oil in bulk, which 
came entirely from South China, 
amounted to 134,234 piculs valued at 
$24,043,479. Exports, which showed a 
total of 536,312 piculs to the value of 
$92,511,511; exceeded imports by 402,078 
piculs at $68,468,032. 

On the other hand, tung oil in drums 
reversed the position, imports amounting 
to 642,558 piculs at $105,341,845, while 
exports were only 195,146 piculs at $36,- 
052,466, giving an import excess of 
447,412 piculs at $59,289,379. Imports of 
tung oil in drums came from South 
China (including Macao) 578,909 piculs 
and from North and Central China 
63,649 piculs: 


Imports of Tung Oil in 1950 


In In 
Bulk Drums Total 
Piculs  Piculs Piculs 
China: 
S., & Macao . 134,234 578,909 713,143 
Na a2 (Caran. —_— 63,649 63,649 
134,234 642,558 776,792 


The highest quantity imported in bulk 
was 33,522 piculs in September, the 
lowest months were January, June and 
July when no imports were recorded. 
For exports, the highest month was 
again September with 106,256 piculs and 
the lowest January when only 1575 
piculs were despatched abroad. 

For imports in bulk, the best month 
was August with 110,106 piculs, and the 
lowest January with 3096 piculs, August 
was also the highest month for exports 
with shipments amounting to 32,205 
piculs, while January was the lowest 
with 2981 piculs. 
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Tung Oil in Bulk 
Imports Exports 
Piculs Piculs 
TOSO. Janviaryee oe ate. eresiore cutetace —_— —- 1,575 304,500 
PebrVusrvee: wos. dos ate 4,256 869 966 5,333. 1,084,574 
Martel o aocis can itbstsicners 10,123 2,044,565 8,809 1,595,362) 
AU Fe ce tone hiae ss 4,368 910,000 32,038 5,777,927 
May iat gac «<arscaw aus aha 21,140 3,902,238 32,607 5,439,849 
DUNG ie eae Haye ceaeee ei — — 62,224 9,382,072 
OLY aed. arate heehee er ena: — — 47,802 7,501,657 
PAU BUSC oe bos Steal) teres alnias 12,523 1,983,500 78,513 13,593,821 
September 5.004): 5¢ 33,522 6,051,544 106,256 18,688,498 
October Ae merece 21,840 3,787,933 74,784 13,839,677 
November 9 Sirsa ctas as 3,978 620,982 45,379 7,755,474 
Weceniberva cee forces cs 22,484 3,872,751 40,992 7,548,100 
134,234 24,043,479 536,312 92,511,511 
Tung Oil in Drums 
Imports Exports 
Piculs Piculs 
1950 Janata eohetmee. ote. 3,096 569,010 2,981 624,344 
Februarye! sees: osteo 31,091 6,174,784 16,848 3,456,511 
March ya fakes neers 35,808 6,813,903 19,879 4,002,777 
Apr tT hee eet sept ee 33,873 6,393,743. 7,961 1,504,417 
May Sats Lees AI 53,554 8,701,446 21,694 3,713,832 
Dune 0, Tae tao oe 35,451 5,351,942 16,275 2,573,680 
UY ee Se ap eh ae oes 92,141 13,111,537 14,032 2,339,307 
AUGUSET 405 war cup akraaee 110,106 17,742,610 32,205 5,787,436 
September - ..5...5 en sens 93,401 15,243,683 20,102 3,764,143 
October yy 2) Se thats. ss 57,879 9,513,139 . 21,417 4,178,099 
November’. sods ton oreyhs 38,019 5,918,246 15,562 2,902,131 
December © avg cst fadesnis 58,139 9,807,802 6,190 1,205,789 
642,558 105,341,845 195,146 36,052,466 
Imports Exports 
Grant totals: Piculs $ 
Tang ’OW in’ Bulle OSes : 134,234 24,043 479 536,312 92,511,511 
Tung Oil in Drums ....... 642,558 105,341,845 195,146 36,652,466 
776,792 129 385,324 731,458 128,563,977 


Imports and Exports Jan./March 1951 
During the first quarter of 1951, the 

increased quantities’ of tung oil taken 

not only by Great Britain but also by 


Holland are noticeable. Switzerland 
also took a larger amount of 4,799 piculs 
as compared with the monthly average 
for 1950 of 140 piculs: 


Tung Oil Exports to Countries Jan./March 1951 


In Bulk 

Piculs 
UK” DRSeRs : SRE. So BE 60,454 
ROLL ATIC eS... c Seapine +... fers. ees 25,401 
SHmA trices 1 ar ere costes 3,975 
Germany 9s =. snes ee bee 1,848 
PANCE ies Hee re ree 2,890 
Sweden ae 5 cece rede ds —_— 
Switzertand “cs..ceseiJewis tate — 
Alistralia (62 2S Ere se accko' a 
papant 75) 2.7. bo. ob eiee emai —_— 
NCAR i cscs oasos hte ee ace — 
UU SiAcr a hohe Wace neta. — 
Qther Countries .......... 5,137 

99,703 


Imports, which showed a monthly 
average of 58,520 piculs for the three 
months, 4s compared with an average 
of 64,733 piculs per month for 1950, came 
mainly from South China to the amount 
of 166,006 piculs, with a small amount 
of 9,554 piculs from North China: 


Monthly 

In Drums Total Average 
Piculs Piculs Piculs 
5,124 65,578 21,859 
3,269 28,670 8,389 
3,837 7,812 2,604 
3,261 5,109 1,703 
2,884 5,774 1,924 
5,640 5,640 1,880 
a 99 ote 4,799 1,599 
4,572 4,572 1,524 
4,500 4,500 1,500 
3,908 3,908 1,303 
3,282 3,282 1,094 
2,596 1,733 2,577 
56,744 156,447 52,149 


In In 
Bulk Drums Total 
Piculs Piculs Piculs 
China, South .. 9,554 127,513 137,067 
China, North .. — 38,493 38,493 


9,554 166,006 175,560 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE IN MARCH & FOR 1ST QUARTER 1951 


Imports of merchandise into the Colony of Hongkong during the month 
of March, 1951 amounted to a declared value of $534,873,680 as compared with 
$279,610,873 in the month of March, 1950. The figures include Government spon- 
sored cargoes, Exports of merchandise totalled $556,670,998 as compared with 
$230,313,564 in March, 1950. Imports during the first three months of 1951 
amounted to $1,333,405,547- as compared with $849 509,528 in the first three months 
of 1950, Exports totalled $1,548,594,916 as compared with $667,934,030, 

IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR MARCH 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries March March March March 
2 e 1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United: Kingdom: ........c0.20. 38,005,738 35,813,939 19,262,496 12,482,146 
Australia) | <pccteiers/s/e\si0s seta s.cis 4,287,591 10,105,009 4,274,315 2,239,576 
Canadar Byam cern casa ns 3,846,618 3,957,168 3,176,207 1,035,027 
CeVIONIY Wee se monaco se onccs 356,841 177,475 835,214 122,939 
mast Africa’ (Br) Goes ee nc 486,587 276,998 2,417,654 484'500 
LISTS DEN gar eRB G ee OG ChyeeE Neie ete 29 905,984 17,733,693 2,052,650 1,029,025 
Malaya: MBE)! ve cca: s.cte. gies sleten 107,232,141 8,114,516 98,654,124 24,713,256 
New Zealand orice sesame 661,474 — 306,038 431,183 
North Borneo (Br,) ........ 2,929,977 1,003,244 1,694,326 924,788 
Pakistan )) is. ci. Faainss sic ae 40,200,965 11,631,962 26,414,029 8,671,266 
POUL ATTICE nese tras yeas cis 1,437,261 1,587,195 3,781,223 214,491 
West “Africa (Br) acn.deas« — 16,888 934,904 506,435 
West Indies (Br.)  ..20...20. 2,500 4,299 507,263 326,615 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .~ 2,152,155 2,705,824 5,525,102 1,102,083 
PNUSUPIA ORR Recs ce Je c.atiesicce: tas 1,546,008 1,004,102 = = 
GLUT Wee c isecroni secre tues 19,599,372 3,800,799 2,012,834 525,668 
BBUPIM A! Fe sistent tiatentanere "355,383 "134,245 1,107,573 1,069,169 
Central America ioe as eecens 225,667 104,598 1,057,008 423,109 
China, North . catcslenccsks 35,003 520 28,383,539 79,895,621 41,429,054 
= Middle: yee. ose 14,401,026 6,834,259 20,397,553 36,888,789 
- South 245 ...seasidsee 49,834,960 17,837,398 157,801,476 16,152,238 
Czechoslovakia) .. 5.0.52... 2,238,825 1,272,819 = = 
DenmMarle® ~ Bois ewaiss ease : 2,534,557 370,115 797,259 884,270 
ery toe ek 214.443 105,170 339,093 341 459 
UTE AING” esters cislcy eto: hectare arovasod 451,802 287,686 270 4,990 
PNEANCE) cocci ere gcssit vaio erasesets Ee 15,629 333 4,974,886 3,191,221 389,157 
Rreoch Indochima,—~—-- 2... 4 2,717,856 2,376,419 2,230,707 1,315,728 
(SENS ee eeccboouuarcso6 10,267 ,048 5,598,527 5,049,292 2,681,662 
Poland ah cccacene scryerosecwe 9,258,442) 4,346,940 4,601,711 ts 
ISRES To De iat Sn ie tea ie ee 11,650 — 14,169 19,340 
BE ONY ey sae re oeesa tte sepe eS ‘ 7,691,783 1,961,622 3,688,754 919,853 
Japan i.e ese esses oe 42,789,333 4,378,461 37,909,727 10,686,164 
Koreas (North) fos. cases = 1,882,366 — 217,905 
Korea's (South). sane nace 243,390 4,071,369 2,924,558 4,815,996 
IMEYIAON oq5Scaneescouden conor 8,739,890 8,249 564 14,202),794 23,626,215 
NOWENA  godeadncncurseno% 1,253,030 3,094,995 637,301 651,612 
(leet, moe ouaecengor Meee nee 46 500 6,700 73,082 70,922 
POTSinw Men eer isisisten oasis 399,189 _— 10,875 71,832 
PHT PINES Ae sseiore-cieeiviis.nisrs 1,113,999 974,832 6,111,751 5,055,530 
BPOVARGG Wta cise Sars easel Sieur esd 1,293 486 510,278 —_— — 
Pevtugall | ceases sans sche as 345 936 119,465 — 96,508 
Portuguese East Africa ..... — = 115,197 108,212 
South America’ 2.055 cscce% 770,738 12,967 677,202 446,310 
Hae Cone AReE oo STOORSAGIS 24,932 86,123 —_— _ 
SNCS CY | ocaid whe Anema aaa 4,124,159 2,507,007 835,586 1,084,021 
wiitzerland Sr ayer ee aaiaisl= 9,092,947 5,904,716 558,755 337,069 
phate ree teverel- 2 arelvi = -i = 15,076,958 14,667 386 8,704,156 4,865,013 
WEEN Sesoadenocoub pose ae 6,289,833 _— 113,070 116,565 
(URS 4 Seccscspenagoconons 31,244 323 54,014 669 12,249,830 14,948'269 
Indonesia — ..-~- +2015 eee sess 6,920,634 5,230,032 16,033,707 1,788,012 
We Sy Sie Sh on ecadosmagaode 104,137 — = es 
Others (eee eee eae sn > 1,512,819 1,378,609 3,493,321 2,571,559 
TREASURE 
United Kingdom ............ — 2,767 = 690,523 
(ObLar kl. 9 roemecimdiou dipousnenOe — —_ _ 22,500 
North Borneo (Br.)) <.-...< _ — 84,800 — 
China, Middle: . icc. jencecne += — — — 1,286,713 
China South) esr nsec 5. — 1,866,128 —_ _— 
Sk IETl Sno oSagogecocdeesos — — 24,872 — 
IIR CAO meester ierttay iseisiniee 138,729 829,851 _— — 
South America <.....:.-.-.- _ — 10,000 _ 
(Oy cs Je. Seoudooec on qanege ccd _ _— _ 701,875 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 534,873,680 279,610,873 556,670,998 230,313,564 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 138,729 2,698,746 119,672 2,701,611 


GRAND TOTAL ....... 535,012,409 282,309,619 556,790,670 — 233,015,175 
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IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
FOR JANUARY TO MARCH 


IMPORTS EXPORTS. 
Countries Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
$ $ $ $ 

MERCHANDISE 
United Kingdom ............ 130,984,888 116,744,557 55,658,340 34,000,545 
Auistraliqner eon. chm osccons 22,820,846 26,700,351 . 11,246,197 9,429,934 
Ganadal ween cho 18,627,718 12,925,788 5,137,691 2'551,204 
Cevion erat cas heen 762,206 540,989 2,853,368 420,319 
East Africa (Br.) ........... 1,390,019 889,213 4,707,610 1,569,221 
Indians Mews ce acces 60,290,952 83,450,571 7,821,070 3,662,392 
Malaya (Br): hic. .csccnseke 213,511,551 23,813,846 294,231,636 71,536,995 
NewisZealand) oc. 0. skeeeee 920,458 587,820 1,356,823 728,261 
North Borneo (Br,) ........ 5,306,251 3,754,793 5,615,825 2,593,204 
Dalcistanwere ae cae 68,383,878 24,316,685 60,591,565 ‘11,909,400 
South Africa. cccccosccseuas 3,531,570 4,280,837 6,462,742 1,008,385 
West Africa (Br.) .......... es 57,008 2,952,531 1,158,177 
West Indies (Br.) .......... 9,729 11,179 1,357,762 1,249,298 
Br. Commonwealth, Other .. 11,987,926 7,774,123 8,729,540 2,662,623 
IRR. aaa eee 2522780 2,242,514 ae 880 
Belviuinmere cere e lt ce 33,404,781 11,729,510 3,002,971 1,525,258 
Tianhe te ee ene 1,696,744 304,517 2,614,718 2,622,086 
Central America ............ 2,438,036 375,009 2,581,039 1,239,872 
China Nettie econ een a 81,062,714 92,105,991 204,178,085 110,423,866 

Meiddle.+ tact nese ee 37,372,347  21,949583 57,309,817 97,862,878 

hee Couthmra tacit 116,310,760 35,323,279 434,110,991 —«61,553,871 
Czechoslovakia ............ 4,345,153 4,321,645 10,752 _— 
Denmaricee eos cece 5,372,836 1,036,557 1,953,707 2,062,728 
Beypt were soe re eee 2,554,686 310,286 4,417,506 783,354 
inland Were cone cee 723,215 859,350 270 12,895 
rantew ere esas Sees eae 28,277,969 10,964,921 7,642,328 1,363,857 
French Indochina ........... 6,767,196 6,013,274 5,172,269 3,846,947 
Germanyom eee eee 28,354,129 9,030,819  12,743.739 5,539,934 
Holanda err eeee se cat era 31,130,970 12,417,215 —-13,790,529 4,747,885 
Tra ae ce non 22 heh oto ne 28,876 10,000 101,840 77,861 
Atal ype etek MIN, bape 17,223,422 7,118,658 7,458 066 1,922,599 
JADA ee sacl ae 153,845,153 12,070,897 84,697,765 30,776,141 
Korea (North) .............. ase 12,899 444 as 3,998,731 
Korean(South) 6). 2.0 tlen. 639,473 14,550,223 3,003,787 13,017,074 
MACAO rE eee eae eee 26,134,924 21,575,878 «61,338,885 71,788,407 
Norway seer pene: 2,437,554 8,424,108 1,825,347 1,410,392 
Omaneeesereee Soins 91,100 115,100 186,468 226,528 
PEE eee ne Le 489\270 111,059 205,877 133,308 
PHilinpinesial: teen oe 3,355:809 2,291,982 18,924,994 9,090,188 
Polander ss so neeriis tae as 1,803,632 2,083,727 = —_ 
Portueales eee seasre: 187,855 513,652 223,054 100,428 
Portuguese East Africa ..... 1,790,381 9,500 373,283 319,085 
South America ............- 16,769,012 159,755 2,478,665 4,938,195 
Shainin enor tan eh cee 712,386 184,674 i = 
Swedendereen se rachel ence : 6,736,886 7,181,081 2,201,373 1,920,926 
Switzerland .....<.2:.s020s9; 26,887,555 16,668,370 “1,845,719 739,467 
Piha arian wetiern eeeee ee 34,221,974 34,241,521  —-24,301,530 ~—_—17,770,896 
TUnkova Gee weer Th heer yon 6,996:757 6,000 797,908 181,525 
SAMI von orci ces 80,630,684 170,006,772 50,245,489 48,697,400 
TicdoriesiaMMsc ns sioccueskes 25,060,512 17,464,744 63,815,079 14.322 034 
AT NGWISIBR:. Asioco ocssutaes 434,808 620,800 = ae 
CORI, np Reet ee 5,465,156 7,009,353 6,319,066 8,436,556 
TREASURE 4 
United Kingdom ............ es 2,767 1,860,885 1,974,128 
Canadas en eos ay = aes 22/500 
North Borneo (Br.) ........ — — 531,570 —_ 
China@ Nort c05-.ce.<caone a 110,000 as = 
China, Middle ........;..... = = = 1,286,713 
China South): cackesces = 2,917,057 = nes 
Holland ccm A ost = == 24,872 = 
Macao meen eine one re: 655,474 1,315,590 2 = 
thgilandl: wee Meee = = 117,000 am 
UniSH AME: Stoo, Rens. = = = 10,507,381 


TOTAL MERCHANDISE  1,333,405,547 849,509,528 1,548,594,916 667,934,030 
TOTAL TREASURE .... 655,474, 4,345,414 2,534,327 13,790,722 


GRAND TOTAL®....... 1,334,061,021 853,854,942 1,551,129,243 681,724,752 
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e e 
Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
WOLFRAM LINSEED OIL 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom .... 4 = 42 61,325 United Kingdom 353 52,094 — — 
IMQCAO! Te cio eshte ee ei: 3 1,500 = = INIA 4% jek keer 592 102,117 _ — 
WECM Bers cversiitd a's — _— 50 100,800 China, Middle ...... — _ 90 15,000 
RA Sa Asse pane scsi = = 48 53,223 
— SSS Rotal Beh... seme 945 154,211 90 15,009 
Potale) ys 23 ..igce ce 3 1,500 140 215,348 
GROUNDNUT (PEANUT) OIL 
ANTIMONY AUStYalia- 9 ctietiats wae —_ —_— 8 2,471 
Malayan(Br)) oo... — = 34 6,334 Malaya CBn)l eae 1,290 252,757 924 201,149 
—_— North Borneo ...... — — 31 4,826 
Total hase tae — — 34 6,334 Br, Commonwealth, 
Other .&...: F< eae — — 31 8,188 
China, North 2,001 394,450 _— ~— 
TIN INGOTS OF CHINESE ORIGIN China; Middie ...::. 314 64,600 12 2,280 
Philippines ......... — _— 15 25,000 China, South: ~.....0... 500 58,587 6 1,344 
SSS MACAO! iii ris a ntuannesye 23 1,906 461 90,676 
Totat, © bes Shh — — 15 25,000 Thaiiandy a. es. .d 450 94,662 _ = 
310,934 
TIN INGOTS, NOT ELSEWHERE STATED WOR «ah dares ts 4,578 866,962 1,473 
Malaya (Br?) 2.2.2 101 141,680 90 34,692 
China, Middle ...... _ — 2 2,100 SESAMUM OIL 
Thailand. . ¢.;..meseces _ — 38 14,706 Australias @.. svir: Gece — — 5 875 
—_—_— oo —— Canada o. ir. tennteoce — — 45 13,531 
otal Wyvec.aaeoe 101 141,680 130 51,498  ' Malaya (Br.) ......; 29 4,500 106 37,590 
ee South -Adrica. a ic: .... — — il 212 
: West. Indies® 2.52.2. — — 1 133 
‘TINNED PLATES (TINNED SHEETS) Br, Commonwealth, Z 
United Kingdom 2,595 260,963 —_ —— Other A ey, —_— — 4 905 
Malaya (Br) i..csc..2 252 10,080 = — China, North” 22... 59 21,265 — —_— 
—— ee Macao: Gat: ss use ee — — 96 10,190 
eo i eee 2,847 271,043 _— — U. S. of Indonesia .. _ _ 4 400 
— Philippines 9). ....05- _ —_— 6 2,540 
Thailatid sie ice sac: ba — — 2 560 
ANISEED OIL URS eA! ARE. aes = = 12 3,610 
United Kingdom .... — —_ 346 459 246 Se ee, a 
Australia .......... — = 19 27,185 Total Mecamwe. acest 88 25,765 282 70,546 
South Asrica: cc. vec — 13 19,688 
Br, Commonwealth, 
Other 9 sien haces — — 2 3,906 SOYA BEAN OIL 
China, South ........ 17129 1,444,997 — = Aasiratia: Pee ccuame = = 12 1,430 
MIGANCES Gierasch cunvens _— ao 508 636,606 Germeny, “Wee sade a ie 5,040 810,000 
DADAM Gracie acess ens _— — 9 13,020 = 
Sueden ............, = = 6 7,560 Totaly coe ee = = 5,052 811,430 
Totals Gly... fae 1,129 1,444,997 903 1,167,211 
—- ————— a TEA SEED OIL 
United Kingdom .... _ —_— 5,027 1,167,152 
CASSIA OIL Chita. South, ..... %.. 11,874 2,267,578 _ —_ 
United Kingdom — —_ 34 104,100 —_ —— 
Australia® 0s. os. — —- 3 9,765 otal, — irencciiaroon 11,874 = 2,267,578 5,027 1,167,152 
ENG iam Seed cies cae — — 1 1,856 ——- a 
China, Middle ...... -- — 2 2,240 
China Southe =r 233 ees 7151000) Wee = WOOD OIL IN BULK 
Holland. @ fan. 15 = 10 29,760 United Kingdom _ — 10,453 2,533,482 
Japanese foto eee = =s 12 39,834 South jAfrieas ....00.% — — 3,975 1,023,140 
Macao. o.oo Se: 17 43,950 eat es China, South ....... 9,171 1,545,400 — — 
aha einen as = =a 118 301,705 Holland’ isiwsccve ee. — —_ 2,318 567,802 
Total 5... ae 270 759,149 180 489 260 COLA = Wastes oe 9,171 1,545,400 16,746 4,124,424 
COCO-NUT (COPRA) OIL, REFINED OTHER OILS FROM SEEDS, NUTS AND KERNELS 
Malaya (Br.)) ...202.5. 3,509 683,796 “= — India Fs eee 84 16,452 — = 
China’ North so2.<.: — —_ 504 110,796 Chinagy Noxths ioc... 95 20,000 —_ — 
China, Middle ...... _— — 4,679 829 859 China, Middle ...... _ eat 118 28,600 
China,” South 5..ccw — — 26 4,787 Chinay ‘South ~ 7... .1 3,394 §22,225 — ae 
Macad, §. 53.0 Soentes _ — 40 7,790 JAPEN PS! Pde Mie kee accy _— — 825 220,000 
Thailand» &....; Aken e 3,567 653,010 —_— _ Phallandyry \ asks. oe aves 105 21,120 — a 
MORAL VE os cuatitey erat 7,076 1,336,806 5,249 933,232 GtAls gn .cg..cevaes 3,678 579,797 943 243,600 
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a 
WOOD OIL IN DRUMS BRISTLES 
a : Imports Exports Imports Exports 
ountries. Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Pituls $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
easel Kingdom — — 84 22,344 TADAN GetPesthicscoanet — _— 41 79,250 
NUEVA esl oaeeeegs — 857 180,516 
Canadas 70.4... = eg igsoge ee ee = x nr sie 
ENG TAO RES. HOLS 8 —_ — 143 37,842 SS <5 oe ae 
Malaya’) (Br) * 9..527: —_ — 981 214,994 Tote ee ne es — —_— 30 144,500 
New Zealand .:...... — 252) 65,520 = a 
North Borneo ....... at 23 6,476 in, 
South AITICR cscs: — —_ 2,977 759,936 
Belgium BS Cee — — 1,092 225,876 CRUDE RUBBER AND RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
cans nee Spagna: 7,656 1,419,167 — — (GUTTA-PERCHA, BALATA, ETC.) 
ina hfe ot a — —- 50 10,500 
China, South ....... 64,484 12,537,001 — = hee yi atu eat ign. = 
rancor. dk Jem. sae ia (ae 952 251,795 Malaya (bre... 195,826 94,677,139 _— _ 
Germany) Ata et _ 588 118,976 North Borneo ....... 1,435 510,843 — — 
Hollande sees. 2e. § a = 168 43,764 
Tt ee es ae ae 2,280 604.934 China, North ....... —_ — 14,567 17,790,955 
pa SIRE asians Geta — 2,820 760,664 China, Middle) = .:9e" — — 777 335,284 
CUE Ce GAABerinran — — 29 8,517 : an I 
None ec ree = 1,696 495372 China, = South’ .....0: 173,412 91,462,497 
raiand ee — nl 105 25,100 Korea, South ...... — = 3,880 2,209,738 
SMOG CT i ccs augers. ae: _— — 1,402) 337,535 Macaomiennrit asnce 3 960 4 2,230 
RU OS PALS. - geeia oyatonm. aepen — — 2,856 782,181 a perh ns OTe, 
97,314 95,215,102 192,640 101,800,704 
Lae ee 72,140 13,956,168 20,027 5,046,810 Tg aT isi see ae de a , a! 


HONGKONG’S PUBLIC FINANCES 


(1) ESTIMATED FINANCIAL POSITION 
1951—1952 


$ $ 


Excess of Assets 
over Liabilities 
on 31st March 
1950 


Revised Estimate 
of Revenue 
1950-51 


Revised Estimate 
of Expenditure 
1950-51 


154,152,842 


274,240,876 


250,448,999 


Estimated Surplus 
1950-51 


23,791,877 
Estimated excess 
of Assets’ over 
Liabilities on 
3lst Mar,, 1951 


Estimated Revenue 
1951-52 ae eae 


Estimated Expen- 
diture 1951-52 


177,944,719 
247,280,850 
233,465,137 


Estimated Surplus 
19552), Ae tes 13,815,713 
Estimated Excess 
of Assets over 
Liabilities on 


31st Mar., 1952 191,760,432 


(2) REVENUE 


Abstract af actual, estimated, and revised estimates of revenue for 


period 1948 to 1952 


Head of Revenue 


Duties 
Rates 


Internal Revenue ........... 
Licences, Fines & Forfeitures 
Fees of Court or Office .... 
Water Revenue 
Post Office 


Kowloon Canton Railway ... 


Revenue from Land, Rents, 
etc, 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants 


Grants from United Kingdom 
Government 


Land Sales. 


Total Revenue 


Actual Actual Revised Approved 
Revenue for Revenuefor Estimate Estimate 

1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 

$ $ 7“ $ 

41,111,284 68,797,063 70,100,000 56,400,000 
14,984,710 19,286,843 27,440,885 21,040,000 
70,513,071 72,580,925 78,540,000 83,100,000 
13,195,026 13,292,710 14,822,208 12,899,700 
14,342,833 22,677,689 21,624,289 15,993,200 
6,312,940 7,657,050 7,116,936 7,126,400 
9,325,005 12,235,441 14,593,500 14,100,000 
7,000,944 7,678,671 10,333,000 7,605,000 
5,247,349 7,690,572 9,102,043 9,495,100 
6,785,405 10,553,677 15,943,996 10,325,100 
215,559 1,013,400 271,550 586,350 

= 16,000,000 _ _— 
189 034, 126 259,464,041 269,888,407 244,670,850 
5,899,629 4,786,502 4,352,469 2,610,000 
194,933,955 264,250,543 274,240,876 247,280,850 
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(3) EXPENDITURE 
Abstract of actual and estimated expenditure for the period 1948 to 1952 


aes Actual Actual Approved Approved 
Head of Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure Estimate Estimate for 
1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
pam 
$ $ $ $ 
H.E, the Governor .......... 212,680 244 982 230,285 233,221 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
ees ‘Department Pe erst 357,814 523,905 813,135 1,834,967 
Audit Department .......... 247,328 12,769 247,023 283,487 
Civil Aviation Department .. 566,641 773,392 1,136,379 839,958 
Colonial Development and 
‘Welfare Schemes .......-- 219,435 1,044,103 570,700 586,350 
1 ial Secretariat and 
: Peceiore iS Mera rae oars 954,861 1,201,938 1,177,833 1,186,420 
erce and Industry ; 
cee hapdnd, CoUSOe 1,537,651 1,154,711 1,236,167 1,904,223 
Custodian of Property ...... 57,993 41,339 42,156 41,956 
Education Department ...... 11,703,081 4,476,141 5,443,781 5,680,679 
Essential Services Corps 
A—Essential Services Corps. _ _— 185,851 81,039 
B—Civil Defence Planning 
OMice ” (ane mcmeer _— _— — 70,909 
Fire Brigade .........++++++: 947,603 1,115,202 1,382,027 2,419,586 
Defence Force 
Be aeons Regiment .. 620,392 3,739,285 1,049,316 1,234.507 
B—Hongkong Naval Force 47,267 88,996 568,567 589,807 
ae ‘kon, _ Auxiliary 
Z are oe See cea ct — 33,607 123,400 177,940 
Inland Reyenue Department 593,096 731,308 889,555 887,972 
Kowloon Canton Railway 4,361,198 5,021,703 5,007,031 5,757,202 
Labour Department .......- 236,845 233,633 291,119 315,515 
Legal Department ........-- 524,189 364,283 657,443 561,240 
A—Hongkong Magistracy . 116,389 128,542 135,798 140,507 
B—Kowloon Magistracy 104,987 106,173 114,509 125,v38 


4,275,932 3,972,852 6,169,258 11,819,481 


Marine Department ........ 
12,924,505 11,675,099 12,668,351 13,607,516 


Medical Department ........ 


Miscellaneous Services ...... 57,386,656 38,234,810 37,521,500 49,024,456 
eee sis 365,267 367,938 383,208 397,661 
a. 64vy,/16 7,347,902 ~—=—«7,8 70,000 -—«8, 585,000 
eee orce lll! 1Ojfa,689 © -12}8u6/358 15,593,162 16,802,408 
Post Rae se 2,982,082 3,518,003 4,199,644 6,024,433 

[LOE PP ae Tem 303,449 «-3,36u,026 4.268341 4. 4u8,075 
Se ne ten 4,0u9,900 8,989,385 «5,084,631 3,863,556 


Puplie=Debt baw pecere wen dees 
Public Relation Office 


A—Public Relations Office 72,494 113,900 192,042) 199,552 

B-Brddasting. Sos... 242,614 276,695 422,833 435,439 
Public Works Department 3,643,255 3,976,808 5,434,368 7,475,723 
PuliGuwerkeepccuscntaee 9,747,900 12,974,874 16,633,000 ~—-15,2,0.0 
Public Works Non-Recurrent 2,604,141 17,625,355 i ined 24,478,887 

uartering Authority ....... = = vl 175,086 
Tanne aad veneer Dept, . 161,644 177,034 212,259 197,842 
Registrar General’s Dept, .. — 183,601 196,351 183,283 
Royal Observatory ......... 291,386 347,445 415,046 509,950 
Sanitary Department and « 

Urban. Council -so9.<c.s5. 4,313,058 5,040,596 7,444,297 7,018,744 
Secretariat for Chinese 

Affairs 
A—Secretariat for Chinese 
ASTOILS 2 ee eee sees 172,759 207,981 187,031 100,370 

B—Social Welfare Office .. 1,0Ud,U33 809,930 756,341 3,155,931 

C—District Watch Force .. 183,343 169,774 168,131 1oy,101 
Statistical Department 

A—Statistical Department, 114,606 121,899 131,707 126,085 

B—Registration Branch ... — 575,215 297,560 160,383 
Stores Department es sats 7,874,312 9,826,119 5,564,002 5,387,535 
Subyentions  secrsnc ear sic 878,547 13,861,005 14,326,900 16,847,968 
pupremesCourt) Shi... . ae) 329,041 399,208 448 103 441,561 
ER@AS ry Mee, | Sele Pacinos ode 726,224 765,526 801,347 858,513 
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Financial Secretary's 
Memorandum on the 
Financial Year 1951-52 
(Extract) 


PRESENT FiNANCiAL POSITION 


Financial Year 1949/50 

The actual revenue for the year amounted to 
$264,z5l,043 being $84,009,173 in excess of the 
estimate. The expenditure figure was $182,121,726 
which was $2,197,414 in excess of the estimate, 
The surplus on the year’s working amounted to 
$52,1z0,017 but trom this must be deducted a sum 
of $119,058 representing the net depreciation oj 
investments to middie market value on the 31st 
March, 1950. ‘This reduced the actual surplus 
ror tne year to o2,0uv9,169. 

All Heads of revenue showed an excess over 
the estimate which necessarily had to be prepared 
some months betore the commencement of the 
financial year. At that time, the politicai out- 
look was very uncertain and there seemed to be 
a possibility that trade with China might tem- 
porarily come to a standstill. In fact this did 
not eventuace, though tne Amethyst incident and 
the crossing of the Yangtse by the People’s 
Liberation Army gave rise to a feeling of ap- 
prehension, Contidence was soon restored, how- 
ever, one of the tactors in this being the strong 
reinforcement of the garrison, and in the latter 
part of the year trade rose to new levels. More- 
over, a@ number of sources of revenue such as 
duties, entertainment tax, royalties from transport 
companies, bets and sweeps tax, restaurant meals 
tax, railway and postal receipts were increased 
to a greater or lesser extent by the intiux of 
population into the Colony which occurred during 
the year. ’ 

The excess of expenditure over the estimate 
was largely due to a supplementary  provisior 
amounting to some $142 muliion for clothing ant 
equipment for the Defence Force. This was 
necessary because of the late rendering of the 
accounts in respect of the initial equipment of 
the Force. Supplementary expenditure amount- 
ing to $42 millon was also incurred on the re- 
gistration of persons in connection with the issue 
of identity cards. This was not foreseen when 
the estimates for the year were approved. There 
were of course other excesses which were offset 
by savings in other directions, the largest saving 
being under Public Works Non-Recurrent owing 
to certain items in the programme not being 
completed for various reasons, 

The general revenue balance carried forward 
to 1950/51 was $154,152,842 made up as follows:- 
General Revenue balance at 31.83.49 $ 72,143,683 
Surplus: 194960 Coins sscocneecenmee 82,128,817 


, $154,272,500 
Less net depreciation on investments 119,658 


ORGIES “ereninet sme leuretusoerte ents $154,152,842 


Financial Year 1950/51 

The actual revenue and expenditure for the 
financial year will not of course be known for 
some time but the revised estimate of revenue is 
$274,240,876 and of expenditure $250,448,999, thus 
providing for a surplus’ of $23,791,877. But for 
certain adjustments in respect of loan advances, 
the surplus would have been considerably larger. 

It was proposed that, in the course of the year,. 
part of the-loan advances should be set off against 
the surplus: which had. been accumulated. It only 
proved possible to issue locally .a first instalment 
of $50 million of the $150 million which was the 
target figure of the rehabilitation loan. The 
prospects of raising any further loans were far 
from good so the balance of the loan expenditure 
was financed from surplus funds, On 31st March, 
1950, these loan advances totalled $59,434,977. 

Directly it became clear that there would be 
a fairly substantial surplus at the end of the 


1951 


Co-operatives & Marketing 
A—Cooperative Dept, 
B—Marketing Dept, 

Vegetable Marketing Organ- 
ization 


62,602 


Fisheries Department ...... 
Forestry Department ....... 483,086 
Gardens Department ....... 413,949 
Supplies and Distribution 
Department “Seki. sus - = 731,968 
Telecommunications ....... 784,289 
Development Secretariat 
A—Directorate! © a5... aa: 48,473 
B—Fisheries Research 
SOCREIOM om aimec cir 18,133 
SEGAL “cova. = naehtenwtelens 159,954,023 
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= = 67,761 

67,834 79,322 121.754 
60,138 16,225 = 
94,174 106,641 a 
397,736 410,230 = 
297/486 341,487 = 
840,750 832,340 zi 
1,402,760 955,974 e. 

182,121,723 200,839,083 233,465,137 


—_——eReO——————————————————————— ES 


financial year, it was decided, with the approval 
“of Finance Committee and of the Secretary of 
State, to charge off some $50 million of these 
advances to expenditure. This $50 million has 
accordingly been included in the revised estimate 
of expenditure and as a result of financing re- 
habilitation expenditure in this manner the Col- 
ony has been saved over $5 million in interest 
and the public debt also stands at a‘lower figure 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The revised revenue figure is approximately 
$70 million in excess of the approved estimate. 
This estimate was prepared as far back as Jan- 
uary, 1950. At that time, the political outlook 
continued to be uncertain, while owing to the 
blockade of Shanghai by the Nationalists, the 
whole of the godown space in the Colony was 
taken up and the banks were forced to refuse 
to finance further imports unless evidence was 
furnished that storage space would be availabie. 
All this gave rise to a certain degree of concern 
and it was considered prudenty to allow for a 
substantial drop,in revenue. In fact, revenue did 
not come in very satisfactorily in the early part 
of the year and on eight occasions weekly receipts 
were below the average required to produce the 
total revenue estimated for. Later a tendency 
developed, as in the previous year, to pay local 
duty on consignments which normally pass 
through the Colony in bond. Moreover, the re- 
opening of the port of Shanghai quickly eased 
the congestion in the local godowns and trade 
rose to new levels with the result that it seems 
highly probable that the revenue for 1950/51 will 
exceed even the high figure reached in 1949/50. 

Duties as a whole were responsible for nearly 
half the revenue surplus, tobacco again being a 
large contributor, with every prospect of exceed- 
‘ing the estimate by at least $712 million, Re- 
ceipts from liquor duties. and duties on hydrocar- 
bon oils have also been at a higher level than 
was anticipated, the effect of the inereased motor 
traffic and the increased number of motor junks 
having been under-estimated. 

All the main Heads are expected to exceed the 
estimates, though a short fall is probable on some 
sub-heads such as stamp duty. Estate duty yield- 
ed an unexpectedly high total as a result of a 
payment on account of $2 million in respect of 
one large estate. Owing to the continued high 
rate of building activity and the modification of 
the control over rents of business premises, the 
yield from rates was also higher than was anti- 
cipated, and it would appear that the estimate 
will be exceeded by nearly $6 million. Revenue 
from postal and railway services, and from the 
bets and sweeps tax remained high, and enter- 
tainment tax is expected to produce a particular- 
ly high yield. 

As has been explained in an earlier paragraph, 
the revised expenditure figure of $250,448,999 in- 
cludes a figure of $50 million in ‘respect of loan 
advances charged off to expenditure. If this 
operation had not been undertaken the revised 
expenditure figure would have been $200,448,999 


which would have been $390,084 less than the 
approved estimate. This is very satisfactory 
when it is considered that a contribution of $16 
million towards the cost of the present emer- 
gency, which was not provided for in the original 
estimate, has been paid to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that considerable unforeseen expendi- 
ture on security and civil defence measures has 
also been incurred during the year. 

In order to produce this result, a buoyant re- 
venue alone was not sufficient. It was necessary 
also to cut down expenditure wherever this could 
be done without loss of efficiency. Appreciable 
economies were exercised by Heads of Depart- 
ments in response to an appeal issued early in 
the year. At that time revenue was not coming 
in well and considerable unforeseen expenditure 
was anticipated. There was also the question of 
charging off, if possible, the greater portion of 
the loan advances to expenditure, Efforts to re- 
duce expenditure were assisted by the fact that 
it proved impossible for various reasons to com- 
plete certain items in the public works pro- 
gramme. This resulted in a saving on Public 
Works Non-Recurrent' which is expected to 
amounted to nearly $7 million. 

The estimated general revenue balance to be 
carried forward is as follows:— 


General Revenue Balance at 31,3.50 $154,152,842 


Estimated Surplus 1950/51 ........ 23,791,877 
$177,944,719 
Estimated Revenue 
PES MV = e8sogon $247,280,850 
Estimated Expenditure 
TO6T/O2)) | rea talaacs 233,465,137 
Estimated Surplus 1951/52 ........ 18,815,713 


Total estimated Surplus to be carried 
forward to 1952/53 


$191,760,432 


MAIN ASPECTS OF THE 1951/52 BUDGET 
(1) Revenue 

The estimates of revenue are based on the re- 
vised estimates for 1950/51, but due regard has 
been paid to the possible effects of the disturbed 
political conditions in the Far East on certain 
items. It is more than usually difficult to estim- 
ate probable revenue for the coming financial 
year, The effects of the American embargo on 
the Colony’s future are likely to be very serious, 
but there should be a time lag before the full 
effeats are felt. It is hoped that the efforts of 
Government to obtain some modification of these 
restrictions will yield satisfactory results, but it 
is impossible at this stage to gauge the degree of 
success likely to be attained. The revenue figures 
presented in the estimates seem reasonable on 
the information now available, but if the situa- 
tion develops on less satisfactory lines than 1s 
hoped, they may prove too optimistic at a total 
of $247,280,850. is 

Duties:—The estimate of $56,400,000 is $17,100,- 
006 higher than the original estimate for 1950/51 
and $18,700,000 lower than the revised estimate. 
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As has been pointed out earlier in this memoran- 
dum, the yield from duties during the current 
year has been a great deal higher than was anti- 
cipated. When the 1950/51 estimates were pre- 
pared, a considerable fall in receipts from to- 
bacco duty seemed highly probable, and, on the 
best advice available, a drop of nearly $1742 
million was provided for. As the position has 
actually developed, it seems probable that the 
drop will only be in the region of $3 million. 
Receipts from tobacco duty are completely unpre- 
dictable and there is always the possibility that 
the yield one year may fall to only half of the 
total for the previous year. As regards 1951/52 
a figure of $25 million has been estimated for, 
which allows for a drop of $712 million on the 
expected receipts for the present year, 

Rates:—The estimate of $27,040,000 is $5,522,- 
000 higher than the original estimate for 1950/51 
and $400,885 lower than the revised estimate. 
There has been a slackening in the high rate of 
building activity and it seems probable that a 
halt will be called for the moment in the steady 
annual increase in the yield from rates which 
has taken place since the re-occupation. 

Internal Revenue:—The estimate of $83,100,000 
is $6.600,000 higher than the original estimate 
for 1950/51 and $4,560,000 higher than the re- 
vised estimate. This increase in the estimate is 
justified because a final payment of $6 million 
will become due during the year in respect of 
estate duty on one large estate. f 

Moreover, although it did not prove possible, 
owing to a number of difficulties, to introduce 
the proposed Business Registration Tax during 
the current year, it is proposed to do so early 
in 1951/52 with an annual fee of $200 instead 
of $300, which was the figure originally fixed. 
The reduction in the fee is to prevent any possi- 
bility of hardship on small business and the es- 
timated yield from this tax will accordingly be 
reduced from $6 million to $4 million. 

A review of figures for the last few years ap- 
peared to indicate that an increase of $1 million 
in the estimate for receipts from the bets and 
sweeps tax would be justified. An increase has 
also been provided for under entertainment tax. 
This too is dependent on the population factor 
and there seems no reason to suppose that any 
signficant decrease of population will occur dur- 
ing“the coming year. A reduction has been made 
in the estimate for stamp duties as receipts from 
this source, which are partly dependent on pro- 
perty transfers, seem to be falling off. Minor 
adjustments have been made it certain other 
enb-heads, 

Licences, Fines and Forfeitures:—The estimate 
of $12,899,700 is $3,253,250 higher than the ori- 
ginal estimate for 1950/51 and $1,922,508 lower 
than the revised estimate, The yield from licences 
generally was higher than anticipated as fears 
regarding the effect of outside factors on the 
prosperity of the Colony were happily not realis- 
ed. The revenue from fines and forfeitures was 
again exceptionally -high, and this position is 
likely to continue owing to the various restric- 
tions in force and the consequent seizures of 
goods which are being exported without proper 
licences. 

Fees of Court:—The estimate of $15,993,200 is 
$984,630 lower than the original estimate for 
1950/51 and $5,681,089 lower than the revised 
estimate. Included under this Head is a sub- 
heal “Works executed on Private Account,” 
which also appears on the expenditure side under 
Public Work Recurrent. Owing to a reduction 
in building activity this sub-head has been re- 
duced by over $12 million, Moreover, in the 
1950/51 estimates, reimbursements by the Sup- 
plies & Distribution Department were provided 
for in respect of the years 1948/49 and 1949/5". 
The arrangement was that expenditure on staff 
and Other Charges of this Department (now in- 
corporated in the Commerce & Industry Depart- 
ment) which carries out certain trading activities 
on behalf of Government, should be reimbursed 
jm arrears from profits earned. As however the 
accounts are now up to date reimbursements im 
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future will be possible in respect of the current 
year, and a payment on account will: probably be 
made in respect of 1950/51 before the 3lst March, 

Water Revenue:—The estimate of $7,126,400 is 
$1,340,000 higher than the original estimate for 
1950/51 and $9,464 higher than the revised es- 
timate. It is therefore based on the assumption 
that consumption will remain at approximately 
the same level as for the current year. * 

Post Office:—The estimate of $14,100,000 is 
$4,005,000 higher than the original estimate for 
1950/51 and $498,500 lower than the revised es- 
timate. This increase in the revenue estimate is 
partly offset by increased charges on the expen- 
diture side for the conveyance of mails, as more 
and more transit mail is now passing through 
Hongkeng. Some falling off in local postage 
during the coming year is allowed for, but this 
will be offset to some extent by proposed adjust- 
ments in air mail postage rates, following the 
devaluation of the £1 sterling. 

Kowloon-Canton Railway:—The estimate of 
$7,605,000 is $601,000 higher than the original 
estimate for 1950/51 and $2,728,000 lower than 
the revised estimate. There has already been a 
falling off in the case of goods traffic for the 
closing months of the current year, but passenger 
traffic has been well maintained. 

Revenue from Land Sales etc:—The estimate of 
$9,495,100 is $3,294,000 higher than the original 
estimate for 1950/51 and $393,057 higher than the 
revised estimate, The increase is largely due to 
additional interest payments amounting to some 
$234 million on the Colony’s surplus balances. 

Miscellaneous Receipts:—The estimate of $10,- 
325,100 is $2,535,100 higher than the original 
estimate for 1950/51 and $5,618,896 lower than 
the revised estimate. Receipts from. royalties 
from transport companies reached, 2, higher level 
than was anticipated -and, in addition to the 
usual population factor, the introduction of 
double-decker buses in Kowloon was to some 
extent instrumental in producing this result. 

The revised estimate for the current year was 
also swollen by several abnormal receipts which 
will not be repeated. There were refunds in 
respect of weapons returned by the Defence Force 
and in respect of freight charges on requisitioned 
railway material which were met by this Gov- 
ernment. There was also a substantial transfer 
to revenue in respect of stores which were 6ri- 
ginally believed to have been supplied by His 
Majesty’s Government but which were subse- 
quently found to have been charged to Hongkong 
funds. 

Colonial Development & Welfare Fund Grants: 
—Revenue under this Head offsets the expendi- 
ture provided for under Head 5 in respect of 
schemes for which grants from the Colonial 
Development & Welfare Fund have been approved, 

Land Sales:—The estimate of $2,610,000 is 
$140,000 lower than the original estimate for 
1950/51 and $1,742,469 lower than the revised 
estimate. It is anticipated that fewer sales of 
land will take place during 1951/52 than during 
the present year. 


{2) Expenditure 

Expenditure is estimated at $233,465,137, This 
represents a decrease of nearly $17 million as 
compared with the revised estimate for 1950/51, 
(which contained an abnormal item of $50 mil- 
lion loan advances charged off to expenditure), 


and an increase of a little over $3214 million 
over the approved estimate for that year. This 
large increase over the approved expenditure 


figure for the current year occurs almost -entireiy 
under Other Charges and Special Expenditure, 
particularly under the latter, due to the necessity 
for a large number of re-votes owing to delays 
in the execution of orders. There are also some 
very large provisions which were not included in 
the current estimates. For example, the approved 
estimate for 1950/51 contained no provision for 
a contribution to His Majesty’s Government in 
respect of the present emergency, as details of 
ef this were not settled until after the com- 
zxencement of the financial year. In the estimate 
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Hongkong’s Forestry 


FOREST POLICY :—The Forest Policy 
for the Colony is summarized as follows 
by the Hongkong Govt. Forestry Officer 
reporting the results of the financial year 
April 1949 to March 1950:— 

(1) To afford protection to all vegeta- 
tion growing on the hillsides of the 
Colony with special attention to catch- 
ment areas, where the removal of such 
vegetation would lead directly to erosion 
and the consequent silting up of reser- 
voirs and catchwaters. (2) To replace 
the forest covering removed during the 
years “i939-46, the catchment areas again 
receiving precedence. (3) To encourage 
sound forestry operations by villagers 
in the New Territories. (4) To carry 
out such scenic and roadside treeplant- 
ing as may be necessary. 

FOREST PROTECTION :—The number 
of forest guards and foresters employed 
on protection duty throughout the year 
was approximately one hundred, and 
these men are stationed in the lovality 


for 1951/52 a sum of $842 million has been in- 
eluded for this contribution but this is only a 
tentative figure as the actual amount still has 
to be negotiated in respect of the coming year, 
and it is bound up with local expenditure on 
security and defence generally. In particular, it 
is considered that it should be related to the 
large re-votes totalling $7,700,000 which it has 
been necessary to make under the Miscellaneous 
Services and Public Works Non-Recurrent Heads 
in respect of civil measures for defence, 


The other principal increases are analysed in 
the paragraphs dealing with Other Charges and 
Special Expenditure, and it will be seen that only 
a small proportion can be regarded as normal 
expenditure. Thts if self balancing items, revotes 
and items resulting from the unsettled political 
situation are excluded, the increase in the Col- 
ony’s Budget is not an alarming one. 

Personal emoluments which cover basic salaries 
and expatriation pay only are estimated at 
$48,602778 to which must be added a figure of 
$31 million provided under the Miscellaneous 
Services Head in respect of cost of living allow- 
ances. Railway cost of living allowances also 
amount to a further $787,680, This makes a total 
of $80,390,458 in respect of personal emoluments 
of the Government staff. Basic salaries show a 
drop of approximately $100,000 as compared witli. 
the current year in spite of increments, on which 
a position of equilibrium has not yet quite been 
reached, and increase in Police personnel and the 
necessity to increase staff in certain other de- 
partments in connection with control measures 
of various kinds introduced during the year. 
This shows that the efforts to cut down staff, 
wherever this can be done without loss of effici- 


enoy, are at last beginning to show some results. 
In this connection a thorough comb out has been 


undertaken of the posts which have remained 
unfilled for a number of months, and there has 
been a saving of staff owing to the transfer of 
responsibility for the maintenance of all Govern- 
ment telecommunications work to Cable & Wire- 
less, though to a large extent this represents a 
re-allocation of expenditure from personal emolu- 
ments to Other Charges. 

Other Charges for 1951/52 excluding Public 
Works Non-Recurrent and Special Expenditure, 
and also cost of living allowances, total $87,574,- 
145, representing an increase of $6 million over 
the figure of $81,655,470 for the year which is 
just closing. The Public Works Non-Recurrent 
programme is more extensive than was the case 
during the current year, and it is estimated to 
cost $34,478,887 or $514 million more. 

The increase under Other Charges mainly oc- 
curs under seven Heads, but these are partly 


for which they are responsible. The im- 
mediate proximity of a large town 
population necessitates the keeping of 
a close watch on all plantations within 
the Colony. The Public Order Ordinance: 
1948, which prohibits the public from 
entering areas in the immediate vicinity 
of the reservoirs both on the Island and 
the Mainland, has proved very helpful 
from the point of view of forest protec- 
tion work, since many of the routes 
vhat wood-culiers are wont to follow 
?}ow necessitate passing within a pro- 
hibited area. 

With the virtual cessation of the trade 
with Kwangchowan last December. 
Hongkong’s camphor-wood chest makers: 
and  boatbuilders experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of cam- 
phor-wood for carrying on their trade. 
They therefore sent buyers to various 
villages in the New Territories to offer 
the village elders relatively large sums of 
money, in one case over $5,000, for per- 


offset by reductions under other Heads. $21 
million of the increase is in respect of additional] 
charges for the conveyance of mails due to grea- 
ter quantities of transit mail passing through. 
Hongkong. This is offset by receipts on the re- 
venue side. Then there are increases of $115 
million under the Subventions Head in respect 
of grants to vernacular schools, $114 million un- 
der Pdlice Other Charges, and over $42 million 
under Medical Other Charges. Under the Public 
Works Department Head, Other Charges are up 
by $2 million owfng to casual labour now being 
charged to a separate sub-head instead of as. 
hitherto being included in the provision for a 
particular work. There is of course a correspond- 
ing reduction under the Public Works Recurrent 
Head but, as it has been necessary to provide for 
additional works under this Head, the reduction 
amounts to only $145 million... Thus there is a 
net increase of $% million. There are also in- 
creases under Marine and Railway Other Charges 
of $14 and $% million respectively, largely du> 
to increased maintenance costs, but in the cas= 
of the Railway, $% million has been allocated 
for the inauguration of a Renewals Fund. 

Special Expenditure, excluding Public Works 
Non-Recurrent and work financed from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Grants, totals $31,021,- 
647 as compared with $9,772,155 for 1950/51. Of 
this increase of $2114 million on the current 
year’s figure, nearly $1242 million is in respect 
of provisions not included in the 1950/51 estim- 
ates, namely the contribution to His Majesty's 
Government in respect of the present emergency 
and re-votes in respect of civil measures for de- 
fence, Then there is an increase of $5 million 
under the Special Expenditure of the Marine De- 
partment in respect of lighters and barges which 
it has been necessary to replace, and also in 
respect of a re-vote to cover the completion of 
the new fire float. There is a new item of over 
$244 million under Social Welfare Office Special 
Expenditure to cover the cost of a camp for 
destitute Nationalist ex soldiers. There is also 
an increase of $1 million under the Fire Brigade 
Special Expenditure in respect of additional fire 
fighting equipment and $4 million under the 
Defence Force Special Expenditure also in respect 
of new equipment. It is hoped, however, that 
this latter increase will be offset by a refund 
made in respect of certain other equipment to be 
returned to Ordnance. There is an increase too 
of nearly $1 million in Special Expenditure un- 
der Subventions in respect of building and equip- 
ment grants to non-Government schools. This 
is in connection with a dollar for dollar scheme 
for the construction of new schools in the New 
Territories, 
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mission to cut and remove the camphor 
trees standing in the village “fung shu” 
groves which are legally the property 
of the Crown. A buyer was fined $2,000-- 
the maximum under the Forestry 
“Ordinance—for complicity in the felling 
of camphor trees at Hok Tau, New 
Territories. 

Extensive damage has been caused to 
the beautiful slopes of Ma On Shan as 
a result of the cutting of wild tree wood 
by the miners working in the iron mine 
there. Preventative action taken by the 
‘department in conjunction with the 
Management of the mine has succeeded 
in reducing considerably the cutting of 
wild tree wood by the miners in this 
district. 

The menace to plantations caused by 
the erection of squatters’ huts continued 
throughout the year, as increasing num- 
_bers of refugees from China found alter- 
“native accommodation more and more 
difficult to acquire. Vigorous action by 
the department however has prevented 
the erection of squatters’ huts at random 
rover the hillsides of the Island and 
Mainland. 

There were 214 convictions for Fores- 
try Offences during 1949,/'50 including 
cases brought against squatters. 

In December the retail price of fire- 
wood rose from $8.50 per picul to 
$20.00. This sudden rise in price was 
occasioned by the temporary drop in 
supplies from China, but was counter- 
acted by an equally sudden fall as 
plentiful supplies of firewood from 
Borneo and elsewhere, attracted by 
these high prices, began to flood the 
Hongkong market. Incre&sed firewood 
imports during the ensuing months 
resulted in the accumulation of big, 
stocks in the Colony causing the whole- 
sale price to fall to about $4.50 per picul 
or only half its 1948 average. The current 
price of firewood on the local market 
has a direct bearing on the incidence 
of tree cutting from government planta- 
tions. 

The special look-out system for hill 
fires started in 1948 was maintained and 
again proved effective in spotting fires 
in their early stages. During the year 
128 hill fires on or threatening forestry 
plantations were extinguished by the 
Department. 

No clearing of firebarriers was done 
during the year. Undergrowth was 
cleared away from forestry paths by 
labour employed directly by the depart- 
ment. 

AFFORESTATION :—The _ stocks of 
trees in the nurseries on 1st April, 1949, 
amounted to over 244,000 and by 3lst 
March, 1950, this figure had risen to 
420,000. Thus a considerable part of the 
work of the department was concentrat- 
ed on building up planting stocks for 
1950. The trees raised in the nurseries 
were healthy except for some of the 
Casuarina which were attacked by Cot- 
tony Cushion Scale (Icerya purchasi, 
Mask). Great care was taken to see that 
infected seedlings were not planted or 
sold thereby spreading the already 
serious attacks of this scale insect. 

During the year it again became 
necessary to extend the nursery at Lai 
Chi Kok in order to accommodate the 
greatly increased stocks of seedlings, in 
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HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 


Report for March, 1951 

Civil Air Traffic:—A total of 425 inter- 
national aircraft movements were re- 
corded, an increase of 7 over the pre- 
vious month, There were 213 arrivals and 
212 departures. Local civil movements 


spite ‘of the fact that older seedlings 
were constantly being dispatched to sub- 
nurseries adjacent to the planting areas. 
By consent of the Chairman of the 
Urban Council, the department was 
permitted to occupy temporarily some 
vacant land reserved for squatters camps 
lying adjacent to this nursery 

The mortality of seedlings tubed 
throughout the year was about 10%. 
Again it was noticeable that the mor- 
tality during the winter months was 
considerably higher than in spring or 
summer. It was found very difficult to 
raise sufficent seedlings either in seed 
boxes yor nursery beds for tubing be~ 
tween September and March. This was 
due partly to the devastating effect of 
typhoons on young seedlings in nursery 
beds and partly to the slowness of ger- 
mination and growth of all seedlings 
during the cooler winter season. It has 
become apparent that the best time for 
tubing seedlings is between April and 
July, but this also corresponds with the 
planting season when labour cannot be 
spared for tubing. Although normally 
seedlings are about 1” high when tubed 
it has been found possible to tube 3” 
seedling satisfactorily especially in the 
summer months. 

Pine afforestation on a small area 
above the main catchwater of Shing 
Mun reseryoir was effected by broad- 
casting pine seed after burning. Else- 
where broadcasting was confined to a 
few burnt areas. 

Afforestation with broadleaved species 
was likewise concentrated in catchment 
areas, and the results achieved in the 
two main areas at Shing Mun and above 
Kowloon Reservoir have been most 
satisfactory. Agorestation in the former 
area consisted mainly of Melaleuca 
leucadendron planting over the abandon- 
ed padi fields, and in the latter of the 
planting of Eucalyptus robusta over the 
semi-eroded hillsides. 

The planting of trees near Fanling 
golf course was continued and by the end 
of the season all waste areas in this 
district had been planted up. The sub- 
nursery in this area was consequently 
closed down, 

No afforestation work was carried out 
on Hongkong Island. 

The scheme for aiding the establish- 
ment of Forestry Lots in the Sai Kung 
District of the New Territories on sound 
principles was continued and met with 
the keen co-operation of! the villages. 
Many have voluntarily made seed-beds 
for raising pine seedlings for planting 
on their forestry lots in order to supple- 
ment pit-sowings. 

Very good progress continues to be 
made by the trees in the Shatin Tung 
oil plantation and although it is too 
early as yet to expect any yield of com- 
mercial value, some of the three year old 
trees bore satisfactory crops of fruit. 


totalled 834, indicating an increase of 178 
compared with the previous month. The 
number of passengers arriving at the 
airport totalled 2632, an increase of 196 
over the previous month. 3812 passen- 
gers departed from the airport, an 
increase of 615 compared with the pre- 
vious month. In take of freight was 
152,988 kilos and 112,051 kilos left the 
airport. Mail in was 26,501 kilos, and 
33995 kilos was taken out of the airport. 
The comparison with last month was an 
increase in total mail and freight. 


Airline Information:—A Red Cross 
plane with Swiss registration landed at 
Kai Tak on the 9th with medica] supplies 


for United Nations P.O.Ws. in North 
Korea. 
The C.N-A.C./C.ACT..C aircraft 


dispute was resumed in court on the 
28th. Judgment was reserved by the 
Chief Justice, Sir Gerard Howe, at the 
conclusion of submission made by Sir 
Walter Monckton, KC, MP, on behalf of 
the Ciyil Air Transport Inc. 


Works and Buildings :—The wet wea- 
ther has delayed the completion of the 
enlargement of the frontage on the 
northern side of the terminal building. 
It is anticipated to complete this work 
during the early part of April 1951. The 
inclement weather has likewise delayed 
the final concreting of the pier-head steps. 
Annual overhaul on the airport marine 
moorings was carried out between the 
2nd and 6th by Taikoo Dockyard, 


Airport Permits:—Preparations were 
completed during the month of! the issue 
of an entirely new type of permit for 
entry to the restricted areas of the 
airport. These permits will become valid 
during the first week of April and will 
replace the old type permit which has 
been current since November 1948, A 
Total of 2119 new permits were applied 
for by airlines and other business com- 
panies connected with aviation, Owing 
to the congestion in the terminal build- 
ing and apron it has been necessary to 
restrict the issue of the standard permit 
to a minimum, with the result that 17 
applicants were requested to apply for 
temporary permits if and when required. 


A standard “permit-to-remove” was 
introduced and all permit holders were 
notified that no goods were to be removed 
from the airport without such a permit, 


Accidents:—A R. A. F. Beaufighter 
crashed into Kowloon Bay while taking 
off from runway 13 in the morning of 
the lst. No injuries were sustained by 
the crew. 


During the month under review a 
P.O.A, (S) Bangkok-bound Skymaster 
crashed on Braemer Hill on the morning 
of March 11th. 18 passengers and a crew 
of eight were killed instantaneously, The 
accident investigation is being carried 
out by the Accident Investigation Officer 
of the D.C.A, Malaya. 


Weather:—-Traffic during the month 
was frequently interrupted due to bad 
weather conditions for flying. Mainly, 
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CHINA’S TRADE IN 1950 


In 1950 there was a basic change in 
China’s foreign trade situation. During 
the year, the import items were as 
follows: 


‘ 


China’s Imports in 1950 


% of Total 

Description Value 
Cotton .. 18-04 
Rubber s- Seth ees 11,52 
Iron and Steel Materials .. 11.34 
Machinery Wa ths 8.25 
Gasoline, Kerosene 6.29 
Medical Goods 3 4.03 
Vehicles and Vessels 3.24 
Gunny Bags 2.95 
Chemicals teehee 2.34 
Lubricating Oil .. 2.19 
Diyestiuii- sai 2.01 
SUC ATR. Sone aie. hs ee 1.99 
Sulphate of Ammonia 1.96 
Goppet. = 2 ak 1.76 
Cable Wire .. 1.47 
Newsprint it7A3) 
Tires eet This 
Miscellaneous 18.22 

MOWAT nee. 100.00 

These iniports fell mainly into the 


categories of industrial raw materials, 
equipment of various kinds, fertiliser or 


fog, low cloud with light rain made fly- 
ing almost impossible. 

Aeradio:—Nearly a million words were 
handled by radio telegraphy. Operating 
conditions have generally been fair on 
the fixed services with some difficulties 
encountered during the dawn period. A 


few minor breakdowns were reported 

during the month, 
Aircraft movements. 

VASP REV GUS Be aa sie ie rice hie teas rer eee 212 

DIEPArtUres stare temo. Gate ae eas 210 

UNO eile Bie ben oes te eee re 103 

Totalin radio contact 3"... 525 
Traffic figures:— 

Messages Groups 

1S ep Soe (A/ Da en ae 2,614 29.220 

ats Woe 984 7,782 

ee Wy Pin. Pees ee 2,614 29,290 

Oures, S.- 95 2,177 

Met. broadcast Out 682 17,438 

4,988 62,165 


Licences and Certificates:—The follow- 
ing were issued:— 


Student. Pilot’s Licence ............ 2 
Aircraft Maimtenance Engineer’s 

EACONCG 2 opus ALBA ess ree AO Pee uf 
Certificate of Airworthiness No, 65 

for Auster MKV 
Certificate of Airworthiness No. 66 

for Commando 

The following were renewed:— 

Commercial Pilct’s ‘B’ Licence ...... 3 
Private Pilot’s ‘A’ Licence .......... 4 
2nd Class Navigator’s Licence ...... 1 


packing materials. China switched from 


import of consumer goods to import of 
tools for production and raw materials 
that facilitate the growth of home indus- 


try end agriculture. China began to trade 


more with the U.S.S.R. and New Demo- 
cratic countries, and less with socalled 
capitalist countries. 

In 1936, China’s trade with the United 
States occupied 22.54 percent of the 
total value of her foreign trade; with 
Japan, 1,550 percent; with Germany, 11.47 
percent; with Great Britain, 10.62 per- 
cent; and with Hongkong, 7.53 percent. 
But trade with the Soviet Union. was 
than only 0.35 percent. In 1949, however, 
there was a marked increase in the trade 
between China and the Soviet Union, 
which amounted tO 7.76 percent of the 
hes value of China’s foreign trade for 
that year, rising from the less than half 
a percent of 1936 to third place in 1949. 
China was still doing most of its trade 
with “capitalist” countries and_ their 
colonies, particularly Hongkong, in 1949. 
For example, trade with Hongkong 
amounted to 28.29 percent: with the U-S., 
24.46 percent: with Great Britain, 6.98 
percent; and with Japan, 2.07 percent. 
1950 saw a re-orientation of China’s 
foreign trade. In that year, trade with 
the Soviet Union rose sharply from the 
1949 figure of 7.76 percent to first place. 
Trade with the U-S. and Hongkong fell 
to second and third place respectively. 
Details of China’s foreign trade follow: 


China’s Foreign Trade in 1950 


Value 

Country % of Total 
LOPSE SHS 23.36 
U.S. 23.00 
Hongkong 14.48 
Great Britain 7.10 
Malaya .. Seti! 
Japan 4.56 
India : 2.84 
Holland |. 2.10 
W. Germany 1.88 
Pakistan 4 1.51 
Other Countries 13.40 
TOTAL 100.C0 


A beginning was made in 1950 for lay- 
ing the foundation for trade with the 
People’s Democracies. Five trade agree- 
ments were negotiated and signed in 1950 
and two in the early months of 1951. The 
Central People’s Government thus far 
signed trade agreements with Poland 


(February, 1950 and January, 1951), 
Czechoslovakia (June, 1950), Korea 
(August, 1950), Germany (October, 


1950) and Hungary (January, 1951). 
China is now exporting raw materials 
to the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies in return for industrial 
installations and equipment. 

China, whose foreign trade for years 
has shown huge deficits, in 1950 had a 
favourable balance in foreign trade. 
Between 1926 and 1986, China’s average 
annual foreign trade deficit amounted to 
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US$152,830,000. The deficit hit its peak 
for this ten-year period in 1932 when it 
totalled US$189,250,000. In 1946, one year 
after V-J Day, it soared to US$472,450,000. 
This situation changed in 1950. In that 
year, China’s exports occupied 52.23 per- 
cent, and imports, 47.72 percent of the 
total value of foreign trade, giving this 
country a favourable balance of 4.46 
percent in total foreign trade, or 9.34 
percent of the toal value of imports, for 
the first time in years. 

The important role played by private 
businessmen in the foreign trade field 
is reflected in the figures for foreign trade 
carried on by the government and by 
private importers and exporters. In 1950 
the state companies were responsible for 
53.29 percent of the total value of 
exports; private business, 46.71 percent. 
With regard to exports the situation was 


thus; state companies—/0.52 percent; 
private firms, 29.48 percent. Private 
importers and exporters made good 


profits in 1950, This was because of the 
encouragement given them by _ the 
government. No longer was it possible 
or necessary for those without political 
or family connections to pay large bribes 
to government officials to obtain import 
and export licenses. 

The chief items in export trade were 
soya beans, tung oil, hog bristles,. 
peanuts, wool, egg products, tea and 
mineral ores. Imported goods consisted 
mainly of installations and equipment for 
production and construction purposes as 
well as industrial raw materials. 

Three major changes were brought 
about by the new foreign trade policy, 
(1) a protective tariff which fosters 
imports only of those goods facilitating 
industrial and agricultural production; 
(2) a new _ orientation—more trade 
with the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies; (3) a favourable balance 
in foreign trade. 
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CHINESE 
COOPERATIVES 


There are now over 45,000 co-opera- 
tives in China, mainly supply and market- 
ing co-operatives and consumers’ co- 
operatives, with over 25 million members. 
During 1950 the number of co-ops 
increased by 71 percent, and their share 
capital by 224 percent. The supply and 
marketing co-ops develop mainly in rural 
areas and particularly where agrarian 
reform has been completed. In many vill- 
ages in Northeast China, 60 to 80 percent 
of the villagers have joined co-Ops. The 
co-ops operate according to the varying 
demands of their members in different 
seasons. In the spring, for instance, there 
is a big demand for farm tools. The co- 
ops find out in the winter what kind of 
implements their members need, and 
organise the scattered individual smithies 
and saw mills in the villages or nearby 
towns, supply them with raw materials 
at favourable prices, fix the. quality of 
the products and sign purchasing con- 
tracts with them. Peasant members thus 
get better tools at lower prices, while 
the small producers are ensured profitable 
business. The co-ops help the peasants to 
dispose of their surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts at higher prices and supply them 
with industrial goods at lower prices 
than those on the market. | 


Consumers’ co-ops have been growing 
mainly in factories, government institu- 
tions, schools and among other organised 
working people in cities and towns. 
There are nearly 1,800 consumers’ co-ops 
yn the major cities. Their main function 
is to cut out middlemen’s exploitations 
and keep workers supplied with adequate 
commodities at low prices. Co-op mem- 
bers are able to place special orders. 
Urban co-ops order goods from the 
rural co-ops, transpOrt and _ process 
the goods if needed and distribute them 
to their members. Peking workers for 
instance, get rice, flour, salt and other 
rural products at prices 10 to 50 percent 
below the market rates. The co-ops have 
thus become a means of co-operation 
between the city and the countryside. 
Most of this co-operation is carried out 
through co-operative service stations in 
cities and towns. Both co-ops in rural 
areas and factories and trading concerns 
in «ities sign contracts with these 
stations, submitting their plans for selling 
and buying. Thus both industrial and 
agricultural goods are purchased and sold 
in a direct and planned way, and their 
cost greatly reduced. In these ways the 
co-ops are making themselves more and 
more important aids to the people’s state. 


The co-ops in China became unified 
on a nation-wide scale last Julv with the 
tormation of the All-China Federatién 
of Co-operatives. 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN TAIWAN 


By Chang Te-tsui 


By land utilization we generally mean 
that man uses land resources in various 
ways for producing goods and services. 
Land may be used directly for homesites, 
building highways and railroads, or for 
€ecreational purposes, and indirectly in 
producing agricultural, mineral, as well as 
manufacturing products. Land utilization 
may, therefore, be divided into many 
categories such as agricultural, urban, 
mining, transportation, recreational, etc. 
Agricultural use of land is, however, the 
most important of all these major uses, 
as far as the proportion of land utilized 
and the number Of people directly eng- 
aged are concerned. Taiwan is mainly 
an agricultural region. We are here 
dealing chiefly with the utilization of 
agricultural land (including’ forest land) 
in this province. 


I. Land and Population 


The total land area of Taiwan 
(including the near-by small islands) is 
about 35,951 square kilometers (13,881 
square miles), or about 8,882,400 acres. 
High mountains stretch from the north 
to south covering all the eastern and a 
large part of central regions of the 
Island. Only the western part is plain 
and fertile soil. Over 60% of the total 
land is mountainous and of little value 
for agricultural uses. But almost all 
these mountainous areas are covered 
with trees. There are approximately 5 
million acres of forests in Taiwan, and 
forest land accounts for a larger acre- 
age of the land surface than any other 
major use. Next to farm products, forest 
products have contributed most to the 
economic progress of the province. 

Excluding mountainous regions or 
forests, plain or level land for different 
uses is approximately 3,186,300 acres, or 
36% of the total area of Taiwan. Of 
this plain land, 2,131,995 acres, or 67%, 
are used for agricultural production,: 
111,510 acres, or 3.5%, for building sites 
(including urban land): and about 30,000 
acres, or nearly 1%, for communications. 

Among the 2,131,995 acres of agricul- 
tural land, 1,300,186 acres, or 61%, are 
paddy fields; 793,449 acres, or 37.2%, 
dry fields; and 38,360 acres, or 1.8, 
uncultivated land used for fish ponds, 
pastures, grazing grounds, etc. Dur- 
ing the past forty years the economic 
supply of land has been continuously 
increasing because of the development 
of communications and the improve- 
ment of irrigation and drainage. In 1900 
agricultural land was 858,098 acres, or 
only 9.7% of the total. land area, but 
in 1948, the percentage increased to 
24%. Land for highways and railroads 
has also increased from 0.2% in 1930 
to nearly 1% in 1950. Paddy fields were 
only 480,800 acres in 1900. Now they 
have been extended to more than 1,300,- 
000 acres with the corresponding de- 
crease of dry fields. 


The population of Taiwan has been 
increasing rapidly during the recent 50 
years. According to statistical records 
of the Provincial Government, in 1900 


the total population was only 2,750,511, 
but at present the number is about 7.5 
miillion, or an increase of nearly three- 
fold within half a century. High birth 
rates and vast influx of immigrants are 
the two causes of population expansion. 
In Taiwan the birth rate has been gen- 
erally higher while the death rate lower 
than that on the continent of China, so 
the natural increase of population is 
usually greater than most other pro- 
vinces of the country. Since 1947, the 
activities of Chinese communists on the 
Continent have forced a large mass of 
people from the cOmmunist area to Free 
China. This mass immigration on the 
one hand and the high rate of natural 
increase on the other accelerated the 
population increase. 

The natural increase of population in 
Taiwan is already abnormally great, and 
the rate of increase is still going faster. 
In 1905, the rate of natural increase was 
only 5.3 per thousand, in 1909, it 
increased to 14.1; in 1920, it became 
17.6; in 1930, it was 25.5; and in 1948, 
it increased to 26.5. The figures of 
natural increase of population in most 
other countries are generall? below 10 
per thousand, For instance, in 1944, the 
natural increase of the United » States 
was 9.6, and that of England was 5.9. 
According to an investigation on farm 
population made by Prof. J.L. Buck in 
1929-1933, the natural increase on the 
Continent of China was about 11.2 per 
1000 inhabitants. These figures are quite 
sufficient to prove that the birth rate 
in Taiwan is compartively great. 

Before 1905, there was no record about 
the number of families in this Province. 
The first general census dated back to 
Oct. 1, 1905, which showed the total 
population to be 3,039,751, and the total 
number of families to be 487,753, or an 
average of 6.2 persons per family. 
Several census registrations after 1905 
indicated that the average size of family 
varied from 5.7 to 6.4 persons, and in 
most of the census years, data on aver- 
ag size of family were over six persons. 
But on the Continent of China, accord- 
ing to Agricultural Surveys made by 
Prof. Buck in 1929-1933, the average 
number of persons per family was about 
5.2. We may conclude the size of family 
in Taiwan is generally larger than in 
most other parts of China. 

Table No. 1 shows a good picture of 
the population increase in Taiwan. 


II. Farm Land and Farm 

Population . 

Even though the population of this 
province has increased very quickly, the 
increase has always been accompanied 
with the increase of agricultural produc- 
tion. Population expansion will do no 
harm in case the expansion is encour- 
aged by increasing means of subsistence. 

This is quite in accordance with the 
Malthusiam principle that people will 
multiply at a great rate when food is 
plentiful. As long as the rate of popula- 
tion growth does not exceed the rate 
of increasing agricultural production, 
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Table I. The Increase of Population* 
Rate of Persons 
Total Index Increase Number Persons per 
Year Popula- of every of per square 
tion increase 5 years family family mile 
QO!) ies: 5 SRA 2,750,511 100 a = — 198.1 
NOOSE Sear 3,123,302 114 13.35% 487 353 6.4 225.0 
IOV RII. «Ae 3,299,493 120 5,64 = = 237.7 
LOLS eR he 3,569,842 130 8.19 555,366 6.4 257.1 
1920; ee See 3,757,838 137 5.27 596,208 6.3 270.7 
ODS abet tie Re 4,147,462 151 10.37 726,526 Gyrs 298.7 
LOGO leer as 4,679,066 170 12,84 805,797 5.8 337.0 
SQSD seat... ose 5,315,642 193 13,63 897,565 5.9 382.9 
AOAO Wir. < Ae ta St 6,077,428 221 14.33 979,447 6.2 438.0 
1945 tie See tae 6,013.719 219 —1,05 993,005 6.0 433.2 
G49 ies, SEES ace sit 7,396,931 268 23,00 _ — 532.8 
*Data based upon the General Statistics of Taiwan Province. 
Table Il. The Increase of Farm Population* 
% of Farm 
population 
Total Farm to total 
Year Population Index of Popula- Index of! Popula- 
increase tion increase tion 
TOOO fee ths oe 2,750,511 100 1,783,667 100 64.9 
1905 A swe 3,123 302 114 1,961,556 140. 63.0 
OTOWPr ets ei certian ee 3,299,483 120 2,086,955 117 63.2 
LOT. aes eRe oe. ee 3,569,842 130 2,279,541 128 63.9 
ROQOW SE. Sah ieee... 3,757,838 137 2,297,035 129 60.6 
ROG AN wrote mesa hee cee 4,147,452 151 2,339,647 131 56.2 
1551 ue am? Bros Bin er 4,679,066 170 2,534,404 142 54,1 
T9353) Ge... Neat. 2, oe 5,315,642 193 2,790,331 156 52:5, 
NOG ah TR eee. Hes 6,077,428 221 2,984,258 167 49.0 
O45 FF Or nity ok OMe ec 6,013,719 219 3,365,688 189 55.9 
OSS He Pee a tes, Wea st Noe '.- 6,807,601 247 4,045,188 227 59.4 
*Figures are calculated by using the data of the Taiwan Agricultural 
Year Book, 
Table Til, The Increase of Farm Land 
Total Farm Paddy. Fields Dry Fields 
Land Index of % to total % to total 
Year (Acres) increase Acres farmland Acres farm land 
TSOQM meee cere 858,097 100 480,800 56.0 377,297 44.0 
I QUS een re orate 1,542,518 180 753,123 48.8 789 395 51.2 
OLOMF es facccraes a, 1,665,027 194 820,959 49.3 844,068 50.7 
Ee sa ates Ate oe Oe Be 1,729,198 202 847,425 29.0 881,773 51.0 
MOD0n eee nae, 1,851,065 216 906,927 49.0 944,138 51.0 
LOZaP eh i et ae 1,915,406 223 922,864 48.2 992,542 51.8 
TODO mee eee ates 2,005,926 234 979,775 48.8 1,026,151 51.2 
ROSSER on ne ac: 2,052,577 239 1,182,362 57.6 870,215 42.4 
1 oT A Mle ual eR ee ga 2,125,284 248 1,308,137 61.6 817,147 38.4 
1945 2,015,560 235 1,246,631 61.9 818,329 38.1 
HOSGm Bierce: a5 2,131,995 249 1,300,186 61.0 831,809 39.0 
Table IV. Index of Cultivation 
Index of Regions in Index of 
Regions Cultivation China Proper Cultivation 
Taiwan  ..... Sobre 24.0% Kiangsu 
Philippines) 5) s4.ce5saeus 23.5% Chere aa 
ISOTEAN | arom. «te 20.1% Kiangsi ‘16.7% 
Japan ly os fees Me, sx rave: Mees 15.8% Kwangtung 12.4% 
Chinas Proper #480 ane e.. 9.1% Fukien 11.8% 


the increase of -population is probably 


beneficial to the society in certain 
respects. 
Agricultural production may be ex- 


panded by either one of the two follow- 
ing ways: (1) the increase of acreage 
to be cultivated; and (2) the increase 
of intensity of cultivation. In Taiwan 


it is fortunate to say that, up to the 
present, the growth of total population 
as well as farm population has been 
strictly followed by the expansion of 
farm land. If we take 1900 as the base 
period for calculating the index numbers 
of total population, farm population, and 
farm land, then the index of increase of 
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farm land for 1948 is 249, that of total 
population is 247, while that of farm 
population is 227. These figures show very 
well that the increase of farm population. 
total population, and farm land, are 
almost at the same rate. The increase 
of farm land is chiefly due to the exten- 
sion of communication lines, the develop- 
ment of irrigation and drainage, and the 
improvement of cultivated land, such as. 
to change wood land and prairies to 
arable land and to change dry fields into 
paddy fields. The following two tables 
show the general tendency of population 
growth with the corresponding increase 
of farm land. 

From the foreging figures we know that 
the area of paddy fields increased much 
more quickly than the increase of dry 
fields especially after the year 1930. 
During the recent 20 years every effort 
has been made to convert dry fields into. 
paddy fields by means of irrigation, in 
order to increase the supply of food. 

The ratio of cultivated land to totai 
land area is called the “Index of Culti- 
vation.’’ This index in Taiwan is higher 
than in Japan, Korea, or in many other 
provinces of China. Tables No. 2 and 
No. 3 shows a brief comparison of the 
Index of Cultivation between Taiwan 
and its adjacent regions. 

But the amount of farm land in Tai- 
wan is strictly limited by natural con- 
ditions. Land for cultivation is mainly 
distributed over the coastal plains, 
especially the western coastal plains, of 
which the index of cultivation is over 
43%. The central and eastern parts of 
the Island “are mountainous with some 
peaks as high as 3500 meters above the 
sea level. The hilly land is covered with 
forests, and its index Of cultivation is 
only 2%. Arable land drawn into use is 
approaching its maximum. It has been 
estimated by specialists that the largest 
index of cultivation in Taiwan will be 
no more than 25%, that is to say the 
amount of arable land will not exceed 
one-fourth of the total land area. After 
that maximum limit has been reached, 
efforts to increase agricultural produc- 
tion must be concentrated on a definitely 
restricted land area, taking the form of 
greater intensity of cultivation, with its 
consequence of lower average output 
per worker. 


III. Types of Land Utilization 

Primary industries, including farming, 
forestry, and fishing are the main 
industries in Taiwan. There are about 4 
million peOple (farmers and their fami- 
lies) directly engaged in land cultivation. 
The farm population comprises 60% of 
the total. Approximately one million 
including family members, or 13% of 
the total population, are directly engaged 
in fishery and forest production (planta- 
tion of trees, forest management, log- 
ging, paper and camphor industries). 
The total value of farm products usually 
accounts for over one-half of the total 
value of all goods produced in this pro- 
vince. Furthermore, the main factory 
industries, such as sugar and camphor 
manufactures and the processings of tea 
and some food supplies, all use agricul- 
tural products or those of agricultural 
origin. Estimates of 80% have been made 
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of manufactures of agricultural origin. 
These statements are enough to show 
that agriculture 1s Ot paramount impor- 
tance to Taiwan. 

because ot the large number of farm 
popuiation and the timited amount of 
tarm land, the sizes Of tarms are general- 
ly small. ‘lake the figures of 1948 for 
instance, the total farm land was 2,131,995 
acres, the total farm © population was 
4,045,188, and the total farm tamilies were 
645,941, or on average each tarm family 
may have 3.3 acres and each farm person 
may have only U.52 acre of land for cul- 
tivation. Data based upon agricultural 
survey of 1939 show the number of farm 
families and the different sizes of their 
farms as follows: 


Table V. Size of Farms 


Percentage 
Size of Number of each 
Farms of Farms’ group of 
Farms 
Under 1.2-acre 111,805 25.61 
1,2-2.4 90,007 20.62 
2.4.4.8 113,117- 25,91 
4.8-7,.2 57,521 13,17 
7,2-12,0 41,749 9.56 
12.0-16.8 13,129 3.01 
16,8-24.0 5,938 1.36 
24,0-48,0 2,796 0.64 
over 48,0 531 0.12 
Total. woahe.c¢ 436,593 100.00 


The above figures show that over 70% 
of the farms in Taiwan are under 4.8 
acres in area. Production on such a 
small farm can hardly maintain a suitable 
standard of living for famtly with about 
six persons. Thus a great majority of 
the farmers live in a state of poverty. 

In order tO obtain as much production 
as possible from the small sized farms, 
the intensity of cultivation is pushed to 
a high degree. The purpose of cultivation 
in Taiwan is to get the greatest return per 
acre rather than the greatest return per 
unit of labour, because farm labour is 
cheap while farm land is dear. The way 
to increase intensity of cultivation is (1) 
by increasing the crop acre or the multi- 
ple crop index; and (2) by selecting in- 
tensive crops, such as rice and vegetables, 
which consume a larger amount of labour 
and produce a greater amount of food 
value per acre than other crops. 

Taiwan is situated in the sub-tropical 
region with high temperature, plenty of 
sunshine, and abundant rainfall. The 
growing seasOn is very long; therefore, 
most of the cultivated fields. may have 
two or three harvests every year. Thus 
the number of crop acres is much greater 
than the total area of cultivated land. 
Take the average data of 1938-1942 for 
instance, the total area of cultivated land 
was 2,120,137 acres, but the total harvest 
acreage (or the total crop acreage) was 
3,370,456 acres, ie. the multiple crop 
index was 159%. 

Among all kinds of cultivated land, the 
double crop paddy fields are the best and 
most fertile land. Such fields take about 
38% of the total area of cultivated land, 
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and their multiple crop index is the great- 
est among all agricuitural lands. They 
are calied double-cropping fields, because 
in- those felds there are at least two 
harvests of rice per year. In addition to 
that, tnere are sometimes intermediate or 
suppiementary crops pianted between the 
two seasons of rice, so that there may 
be three harvests per year or five harvests 
in every two years. ‘Lhe multiple crop 
index oi those fields is usually over 2u0%. 
kxcepting double-crop paddy fieids, there 
are single-crop paddy teids, in which 
only one season’s rice 1s planted per year. 
Atter the rice is harvested, Other crops 
may be seeded in succession. ‘Lhe multi- 
ple crop index of single-crop paddy teids 
is generally between 150% and 2UU%. 

The intensity of cultivation may also 
be increased by appiying more tertilizer 
and labour per acre tor each crop. The 
quantity of fertilizer consumed per crop 
acre in Taiwan is less than that used in 
Japan, but much greater than that used 
in the continent ot China. Based upon 
the average figures of 1931-1934, the vaiue 
Of commercial fertilizers appiied per crop 
acre in Taiwan was 21 yen which equaled 
about 14 Chinese silver doulars at that 
period; but the same value used per crop 
acre on the continent at about the same 
time was only 1.2 doliars, This shows that 
the amount of commercial fertilizers con- 
sumed per crop acre in this province is 
is more than 10 times that used in other 
prOvinces of the country. The amount 
of human labour used in Taiwan is also 
great as compared with most of the west- 
ern countries. To grow one acre of 
paddy rice, for instance the Taiwan farm- 
ers on the average use 42 work-days, but 
in U.S.A. only about 15 work-days are 
required. 


IV. The Chief Farm Products . 

Almost all kinds of farm land in Tai- 
wan are used for the production of food; 
the production of fiber crops, such as 
cotton, silk, and jute, is negligible. Among 
the food crops, rice is by tar the m@st 
important One. There are two kinds of 
rice: the paddy rice which grows in water 
fields and the land rice which grows in 
dry fields, the former is the chief food 
crop in Taiwan as well as in other South- 
eastern Asiatic countries, but the latter 
is cultivated only a small amount. In 
1948, there was harvested in Taiwan 
1,772,827 acres Of rice, of which 1,651,217 
acres, or 93% are paddy rice, and 121,160 
acres, or 7% are land rice. Rice has 
become the main crop Of this province, 
because natural conditions are suitable 
for its cultivation, and, furthermore, it 
can supply a greater amount of food 
energy per acre (in terms of calories) 
than most other crops. It is a general 
rule, that in a country with high density 
of pOpulation, the economics of land 
utilization is to pursue a high yield per 
acre of food supply, then paddy rice must 
be the best crop for that country if soil 
and climate permit the cultivation. 

The important crop next to rice is 
sugar cane which is very popularly cul- 
tivated in the central and southern parts 
of the Island. There is a common saying 
that “Northern rice and Southern sugar 
in Taiwan.” This is because the weather 
in the north is warm and there is plenty 
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of rainfall, both providing a_ suitable 
climate for rice, while in the south, the 
climate is very hot and comparatively 
dry, these conditions are better suited 
for growing sugar cane. From 1939 to 
1948, the ten years’ average data show 
that the yearly total acreage of sugar 
cane was 298,864 acres, or about 14% of 
the total farm acreage, the annual total 
yield of the cane was about 7 million 
metric tons which equaled to about 700,- 
000 tons of refined sugar. Among all 
the chief agricultural products, sugar is 
the’ most important export commodity 
which makes the greatest contribution to 
the economic progress of Taiwan. 

Other important farm crops are sweet 
potatoes, bananas, tea, pineapples, jute, 
peanuts, and citrus fruits. The following 
table may give a brief idea of the impor- 
tant positions of 10 major crops. 


Table VI. Value and crop acres of 10 
major crops in Taiwan (1939-48 average) 


%o of 

% of value of 

Crop acres total value 

Crops to total of farm 

crop acres products 
Rice. Gicerematonts 48.3% 47.1 
Sugar cane ...... 12.6 16.0 
Sweet potato 12,2 6.5 
Banana’ © gees as oce 1.6 2.2 
Tea Sins veto sere 3.7 2.0 
Peanutretiin. acted 2.3 1.0 
Pineapple ...... 0.7 0.9 
'Eobaccome weiter 0.3 1,2 
SUES oct aie sae 0.9 0.5 
Citrus fruits ....; 0.5 0.8 


V. Conclusions 

Taiwan is now a densely populated 
region, with a general population density 
of about 533 persons per square mile. 
This density is greater than the density 
of population of highly industrialized 
countries, such as the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Japan (the population 
densities of the 3 countries are all below 
500 per square mile). But the production 
in Taiwan is mainly agricultural. It is 
more grave for an agricultural society to 
have a density of population greater than 
densely populated industrial countries. 
That means the average standard of liy- 
ing Of the people is very low. 

In any agricultural country or region, 
the quantity of farm land must be the 
chief determinate factor of production. 
We have already mentioned that in Tai- 
wan the increase of population has been 


strictly followed by the increase of farm 


land, and the rates of increase Of the two 
are almost the same. But the expansion 
of farm land must be limited, or later, 
by natural conditions, while the growth 
of population may be without limitation. 
As has been said, the large index of 
cultivation in Taiwan will be no more 
than 25%. Arable land drawn into use 
is approaching its maximum. In order to 
improve the economic conditions, the 
future progress of Taiwan should be 
directed to follow the two ways: (1) the 
growth of population should be checked, 
and (2) production should be increased in 
different lines. 

Based upon our above analysis, we 
know that the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in this province during the recent 
years, is chiefly due to the mass migra- 
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tion of people from the continent and 
the high birth rate of the native inhabi- 
tants. But the increase due to immugra- 
tion may be a temporary situation, be- 
cause the immigrants include a large 
number of armed forces and government 
ofticials withdrawn from the cOntinent, 
and also a large mass of refugees; those 
people shll return to where they came 
from as soon as the communist regime 
on the continent is overthrown. At that 
time the population of Taiwan will im- 
mediately decrease to about six millions. 
The higher birth rate of the native 
inhabitants is also a serious challenge to 
the standard of living of them. If such 
a high rate of natural increase is not 
checked, a state of over-population will 
be reached after Only a short period. 
As for production, there is still enough 
room in Taiwan for the development of 
agricultural as well as manufacturing in- 
dustries. It is true that there are very 
little mineral deposits of considerable im- 
portance in this province; therefore, 
heavy industries cannot be built. But 
chemical industries using fOrest products 
as raw materials, such as manufactures 


of paper, artificial silk, etc, may be 
greatly extended. 

Agricultural production, including 
farming, forest, and marine products, 


may also be increased to a much greater 
extent than the present scale. As has 
been said, the intensity of cultivation in 
Taiwan is comparatively high. But the 
intensity is still far away from its highest 
point. Compared with Japan, the cultiva- 
tion in Taiwan is mOre or less extensive. 
Take the cultivation of Ponlai Rice for 
instance, during the four years, 1931-1934, 
average data shows that the cost of fer- 
tilizers used per hectare in Taiwan was 
51 yen, while that in Japan was 81 yen, 
or the expense for fertilizers per hectare 
in Taiwan was only 57% of that in Japan. 
The number of labour days used per 
hectare in Taiwan was 103.56, while that 
in Japan was 210.74, i-e., the quantity of 
labour used per hectare for the cuttiva- 
tion of paddy rice in Japan was nearly 
twice as much as that in Taiwan. 

High intensity of cultivation means 
high yield of products per acre. For 
most crops, the average yields per acre 
in Japan are much more greater than 
that in Taiwan. The following table 
shows a brief comparison. 


Table VII. A Comparison of average yield 
per hectare between Taiwan and 
Japan (1938-1940 average) 


% of 
Yield in 
Yield per hectare Taiwan 
(Quintals) to that 
Crops Taiwan Japan in Japan 
Paddy rice 25.12 36.80 68 26 
Upland rice .. 1356 33.77 49.12 
Wheates am 13 97 26.57 52,58 
Corn: een. 20. 16.81 20,84 80.16 
Soy bean ; 8.71 14.58 59.74 
Sweet potatoes 114,55 120.64 88.36 


The figures concerning the intensity and 
yield in Taiwan and Japan are based 
upon the Land Utilization Investigation 
made by Mr. C, S. Chen, associate 
professor of the University of Taiwan, 
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From the above figures we know that 
the average yield per acre in Japan is 
much higher than that in Taiwan. If the 
intensity of cultivation in Taiwan is push- 
ed to the same degree as in Japan, farm 
products may be increased a great deal. 


The production of forestry and fish- 
eries can be extended to a still far greater 
extent. It has been estimated that in 
forest area in each acre the number of 


trees may be increased from 2 to 10 times 
as much as the present plantation. Coast 
and deep-sea fisheries can be developed 
without any limit. We may conclude 
therefore, that if the growth of popula- 
tion is to be checked properly, and the 
production along various lines may be 
increased as we have suggested above, 
Taiwan will develop into the most beauti- 


ful and economically Prospergus prOvince 
of China. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


COLD WAR INTERNATIONAL 

TRADING TECHNIQUES. 

The sensational appearance of Mac- 
Arthur as a major political power in 
American politics wil] force Washington 
to avoid even the mere appearance of 
preparations for an international 
Munich, We may therefore expect that 
ijl-founded hopes for an early return to 
peace-time normalcy will not tempor- 
arily modify international trading condi- 
tions. Instead, we shall experience a 
gradual adaptation of new techniques of 
international trade and finance to the 
specific conditions of cold wars, inten- 
sified rearmaments, economic controls 
and allocations. At the same time, some 
countries and trading centers will seek 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
or “free” intermediary trade and of the 
great price margins which will exist 
among countries with controlled econo- 
mies. The following specific conditions 
will therefore have to be considered in 


transactions and _ practical trading 
policies : 
Old price calculations and foreign 


exchange rates in many  export-import 
deals become outdated and are supersed- 
ed by new dual-pricing and by transac- 
tions which are especially negotiated 
with the foreign exchange authorities. In 
many cases bilateral barter deals are 
arranged without payment of foreign 
exchange. Thus various countries are 
now able to exchange goods which have 
various degrees of scarcity in various 
countries. The price level in such 
foreign trade transactions is far above 
the domestic price levels of the coun- 
tries involyed in this kind of trade. This 
will be reflected in domestic price levels 
and, also in ‘the emergence of new 
“grey” markets and dual values for 
foreign exchange. 

Special grey markets with different 
price levels are emerging in these Euro- 
pean countries for practically all basic 
materials Grey market prices have their 
own variety of national price levels. But 
they seem to be affected by U.S. grey 
market prices far more than official 
prices and an adjustment of rates in 
accordance with “world market prices” 
is consistently taking place again. 

Current confidential American-British 
negotiations. on allocations of basic com- 
modities, for instance of rubber, consider 
the adoption of a system which would 
result in a dual price system: one price 
for “allocated” supplies and another price 
for the same commodity for “free” sales, 
Thus the double standard of monetary 
values would be officially acknowledged. 
It is quite possible that a third standard 
of values will complicate the internation- 
a} complexity of the international price 
structure. At the end of this stage, <ll 
currency values will have to be readjust- 
ed and a series of new parity adjustments 
will have to take place. 

Foreign traders and executives of in- 
dustrial corporations must become ex- 
perts in foreign currency values in order 
to make use of price differentials and of 
legitimate differences of currency values. 
No one can rely on the knowledge and 
experiences acquired during the last de- 


cade. A new stage is starting and a new 
steady readjustment of foreign exchange 
calculations and of techniques of trade is 
required . 

— G, Reimann, New York, 


FUTURE OF WASHINGTON EXPORT 

CONTROLS 

A large and expanding program of 
export controls is now taking place and 
one can look for more controls and more 
stringent varieties in the near future, 
Also, the Office of International Trade 
will place heavier emphasis on enforce- 
ment than previously The thinking in 
OIT is that everything that might be 
remotely needed in this country for the 
industrial mobilization program should 
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be put under control—that is, that 
licenses should be required for their ex- 
port. The feeling is that if they “over- 
control” no real harm is done because 
they can grant licenses and thereby not 
really affect international trade. 


The reason ‘for this attitude is that 
there has been an appreciable increase 
in recent months in the yolume of ex- 
ports, both as to total and with particular 
reference to certain specific countries, 
For example, Department of Commerce 
information is revealing that certain 
materials like wool rags are being ex- 
ported to countries like Italy and Japan 
in volumes far exceeding any previous 
totals. They feel that the prices being 
obtained in export being higher than 
domestic prices is diverting from the 
volume of the normal supply to domestic 
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users. This situation holds true in the 
case of chemicals, plastic materials and 
other commodities believed to be scarce 
in this country. This consideration, in 
addition to the fear of transshipment has 
caused them to clamp down very heavily 
both as to granting of licenses and on 
quantities. 4 

Then there is the program which OIT 
is now embarking on wherein export 
quotas are being cut far below normal, 
and in some cases no quotas at all. The 
procedure preceding such a decision is 
one in which the National Production 
Authority advises the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade that certain commodities 
are or will soon be in short supply and 
that OIT should not permit as many 
exports of that commodity as took place 
in previous periods, or to _ prohibit 
entirely any exports of that commodity. 
Office of International Trade is particu- 
larly sensitive at this time to transship- 
ments, diversions, subterfuges and other 
devices which they believe are being 
used by exporters to get around Govern- 
ment restrictions on exports. Certain 
spot checks made by Customs have con- 
firmed their suspicions. 

The volume of export applications is 
becoming so great that exporters cre 
suffering losses because of the length of 
time that it takes for licenses to be pro- 
cessed, The Office of International Trade 
is understaffed and. there is no likelihood 
of increased appropriations for an en- 
largement of the staff, which under pre- 
sent condition cannot -cope with the in- 
creasing volume of export applications. 
There is no jikelihood of an improvement 
in this situation in the foreseeable future, 

In conclusion, the outlook is one of an 
increasing number of commodities to be 
put under control, smaller quotas for 
those under control, and longer periods 
of waiting time for processing of export 
allocations. 

— G. Reimann, New York, 
CANADIAN GOLD SUBSIDY 

The Canadian Government has con- 
sulted the International Monetary Fund 
with regard to a proposed change in its 
subsidy to gold mines, to be effective 
as of January 1, 1951 for one year. The 
change would not alter the rate of sub- 
sidy per ounce, but would increase the 
proportion of output on which the sub- 
sidy will be paid. Canada first discussed 
a gold subsidy program with the Fund 
in 1947. In October 1950. modifications cf 
the program were proposed, to become 
effective in 1951. These modifications 
reduced both the rate of assistance and 
the proportion of output eligible for 
assistance. Payment was to be measured 
at half the amount by which production 
costs exceeded $22 per ounce, with the 
maximum amount of assistance reduced 
to $11.50 per ounce. the subsidy to be 
paid on one third of the current output 
of the mine receiving this assistance, or 
on the excess of current output above 
two thirds of the 1949 level, whichever 
was greater. The Fund’s’ Executive 
Board decided that this modification of 
the subsidy was not inconsistent with 
the Fund's policy. 

The new pian increases the propor- 
tion of output eligible for assistance to 
either the number of ounces produced 
an the benefit year (1951) in excess of 
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one half of the number produced in 1949, 
or one half of the number of ounces 
produced in the benefit year, whichever 
is the greater. Subsidy payments will 
still be made only to straight gcld mines, 
that is, mines whose production repre- 
sents at least 70 percent of the value of 
output, either sold to the mint or export- 
ed. The Fund’s Board of Executive 
Directors has determined that the plan 
now proposed is not inconsistent with 
the Fund’s policy. 

It has been officially estimated that 
Canadian gold subsidy payments in 1950 
amounted to Can $9.2 million. The 
subsidy arrangements approved last 
October would have involved payments 
in i951 of about Can$7.5 million; this 
figure is increased by Can$3 million, 
however, as a result of the modifications 
now announced. The Canadian Minister 
of Finance has stated that the Goyern- 
ment had approached the International 
Monetary Fund about the possible sale 
of Canadian gold in some of the premium 
markets such as are tapped by South 
Africa. But because of the desirability 
of close cooperation in many fields with 
Canada’s partners in the present inter- 
national emergency, and in the light of 
the new resolution on gold policy passed 
by the Fund the Government has decided 
not to alter the Canadian gold sales 
policy for the time being at least. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Among the items on the agenda of 
the 12th session of the UN Economic 
and Social Council at Santiago were the 


annual reports of the Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Statements were 


made by Mr. Gutt, the Fund’s Managing 
Director, and Mr. Black, President of 
the Bank. 

The Fund and Inflation:—Mr, Gutt 
stated that the possibilities, to which he 
had drawn attention at the meeting of 
the Fund’s Board of Governors in Sep- 
tember ‘1950, has become realities. The 
world again had to face the battle 
against inflation. in underdeveloped 
countries, in countries producing raw 
materials, and in industrial countries. 
The year 1950 marked an important 
turning point in postwar economic 
history. Important progress, in which all 
the principal regions of the world 
shared, was made toward a_ better 
equilibrium in international payments. 
For the first time since the end of the 
war, payments made by the rest of the 
world to the United States were less 
than the payments made by the United 
States for goods and services, through 
capital transactions or as financial assis- 
tance in one form or another. 

The trade position of the countries of 
the Western :Hemisphere vis-a-vis the 
United States improved chiefly as a 
result of an increase in the value of 
their exports: that of the European 
countries chiefly as a result of a decrease 
in the value of their imports; that of 
the other countries for both reasons to 
an: approximately equal degree. There 
was a $3.4 billion outfiow of gold and 
dollars from the United States in 1950, 
while newly-mined gold appropriated to 
central reserves brought to $3.8 billion 
the increase in gold and dollar reserves 
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from which the rest of the world be~ 
nefited. 

Military events and rearmament re- 
quirements have had.a part in determin- 
ing the magnitude of this movement. 
and their infiuence on demand, produc- 
tion, and prices will continue. The sub- 
stantial rise in the prices of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs has improved the 
balance of payments of all the producing. 
countries, whether they had devalued 
their currencies or not, and the increase 
in their dollar income has made possible 
to some extent the re-establishment of 
the prewar triangular trade by which 
Europe used to cover a large part of 
her dollar needs. An increase in income 
resulting from higher prices is, however. 
a less stable foundation for the econo- 
mies of raw-material producers than an 
increase in income resulting from an 
expansion of production and exports: 
and the high prices of! raw materials and 
foodstuffs force other countries to ex- 
port more in order to balance their 
payments. 

For mest of the countries of Europe. 
the payments problem has thus become 
less acute without yet being solved. 
Many of them still have abnormally 
high deficits in their balance of! pay-: 
ments, not only in dollars but also in 
other currencies. A vigorous monetary 
policy has been an imperative necessity 
for such countries. Their most serious 
efforts should now be directed toward 
using their own resources to balance 
their international jpayments—at least 
to the extent that these are not controll-- 
ed by the necessities of defense—while 
at the same time they should gradually 
do away with their restrictions and 
discriminations. Similarly, if the under- 
developed countries yield to the ten- 
dency to finance development by 
domestic credit beyond their capacity 
for saving, the inevitable result will be 
infiationary pressure and paymenis 
difficulties. 

The necessity for a still more vigorous 
monetary policy is now emphasized by 
the appearance of new infiationary 
forces. Whether the payments problem 
will be settled in an orderly way, or 
disequilibrium in international payments 
will again return with the chaos and 
distress associated with it. depends upon 
the way in which countries now combat 
these new inflationary forces which have 
been superimposed upon what was left 
of the old inflation. 

The IBRD and Development Policy:— 
Mr, Black pointed out that events in 
Korea had confronted the Bank with 
the fact that availability of funds no 
longer meant that supplies and equip- 
ment needed for development wil! 
smoothly be forthcoming as well. This 
effect of! armament efforts may become 
still more serious if it is allowed to lead 
to uncontrolled inflation. The result of 
inflation in the underdeveloped countries 
would be to dissipate increased earnings 
without achieving any beneficial invest- 
ment in development; in the industrial 
countries it would cripple efforts to in- 
crease or continue exports of capital and 
consumer goods to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The resources available for economic 
development may, however, even in the 
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present situation, be substantial, The in- 
dustrialized nations both can and shqmld 
put support for economic development 
high among the urgent tasks they now 
have to perform. The less developed 
countries, on the other hand, have more 
than ever an obligation to forebear from 
pressing plans which may- represent 
premature ambitions rather than urgent 
necessities, and to ensure that adminis- 
tration of development projects will 
bring them at least equivalent value 
for eyery unit of money spent. Idleness 
and inefficiency, corruption and unstable 
government, can be heavier drags on 
progress than lack of',capital, and indeed 
are likely to be among the root causes 
of a lack of capital. Of all the desirable 
reforms, the reform of! land tenure is 
probably the most important. The eco- 
nomic development of a country is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the country 
itself. It is not something which can be 
imported from abroad, but must be won 
internally by acceptance of responsibility, 
hard work. and sacrifice. Once these 
factors begin to appear, external capital 
may be used effectively. . 

Commenting on the suggestion that 
the special difficulties of certain coun- 
tries should be met by providing capital 
in the form cf very long-term, low 
interest rate loans, Mr. Black stated 
that, although easier terms reduce the 
element af risk, they do not come near 
to eliminating it. Some of these loans 
might turn out well and be _ repaid, 
but others would’ probably bring 
in their train. first, severe strains on 
the economy cf the borrower, and, final- 
ly, default. When a country has a choice 
between making grants or quasi-loans of 
this kind, it pays in the long run to 
choose grants. 

No less important than the need for 
programming development within an un- 
derdeveloped. country is the growing 
need for coordination on the outside. In- 
ternational agencies, which cannot be 
charged with invading national sover- 
eignty, with economic exploitation or 
with political discrimination, seem to 
offer potentially the most _ efficient 
avenue of approach to this problem. 
There would be great benefit if’ under- 
developed. countries were to assign to 
international organizations the key role 
in planning and coordination, whatever 
the source of financial or other assistance 
involved. 


AMERICA & UNDERDEVELOPED 

CQUNTRIES 

A report to the President of the United 
States by the International Development 
Advisory Board states that the strength- 
ening of the economies of the under- 
developed regions and an improvement 
of their living levels must be considered 
a vital part of the U.S. defense meobil- 
ization. The United States obtains from 
these regions 73 per cent of the strategic 
and critical materials without which 
many vital industries could fot operate, 

The Report recommends the central- 
ization of all U.S. major foreign econo- 
mic operations under a unified Overseas 
Economic Administration headed by one 
administrator. The first major objective 
of the new administration should be to 
sponsor an all-out food production drive. 
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It should also develop a program for 


assuring to underdeveloped areas all 
truly essential imports, treating their 
needs on the same “first-things-first” 


basis as those of the United States. 
A To make available additional U.S. pub- 
lic and private capital fer development, 


the report makes specific proposals. It 
recommends the appropriation by the 
U.S. Government of $500 million for the 
next fiscal year for basic public works 
and health anl training programs in un- 
derdeveloped areas, as proposed in the 
Gray Repert. For public works of a 
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strategic or defense nature, there should 
be direct negotiation with the country 
involved. The financing of other public 
works should be made through a new 
International Development Authority to 
be administered by the International 
Bank for Recqnstruction and Deyelop- 
ment under a management contract, with 
a capital of $500 million to be subscribed 
by the United States and other countries 
in proportion to their present subscrip- 
tions to the IBRD. In every case there 
should be some degree of matching of 
the grant by the beneficiary country in 
terms of local materials, labour, or other 
resources. 


To stimulate the flow of U.S. private 
investments abroad from the present $1 
billion a year to a minimum of $2 billion 
a year, the report recommends (1) ex- 
emption of earnings abroad from USS. 
taxation, (2) negotiations to ensure eli- 
mination of discriminatory taxes on U.S, 
corporations, (3) earmarking of $100 mil- 
lion of Export-Import Bank funds to 
underwrite the transfer risk on foreign 
debt obligations purchased by pri- 
vate U.S. investors. The | United 
States should also take the initiative in 
creating an International Finance Cor- 
poration as an affiliate of the IBRD with 
an authorized capital of $400 million, 
$150 million of which would be subscribed 
by the United States as its share in pro- 
portion to its holdings in the IBRD. This 
organization would make loans in local 
and foreign currencies to private enter- 
prise, without the requirement of govern- 
ment guaranties, and would also make 
non-voting equity investments in local 
currencies in participation with private 
investors. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIAN GOLD 

At the instance of the Chamber of 
Mines of Rhodesia, the Southern Rhode- 
sian Government is making investiga- 
tions to determine whether part of South- 
ern Rhodesia’s gold production could be 
sold on the open market. The whole of 
Southern Rhodesia’s gold is sold under 
contract to the Bank of England, subject 
to six months’ notice. The investigation 
entails an approach through the British 
Government to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 
FIGURES 
$ 


1,557,247,426. 06 
1,880,376.913.25 
February, 1951 1,400,264,521 .86 
March, 1951 1,565,262,956 .72 
HONGKONG EANK NOTES IN 
CIRCULATION 
Banks 


1950 
1951 


December, 
January, 


March 
$ 


The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation ..... 
The Chartered Bank of India. 
Australia & China 


755,876,770 
46,143,671 


Ltd. 4,322,990 


Total 806,343,431 


* * * 

The Hongkong free exchange & gold 
market reports had to be held over and 
will be published in the next issue 
(May 17). 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The trend of the Hongkong com- 
modity markets last week was more 
down than up. Controls enforced by 
various countries in regard to the Far 
East and problems arising over supplies 
following rearmament constitute a 
deterrent to trade which is added to by 
the strict enforcement of controls in 
the Colony itself. 

The paper market was in an unusual- 
‘ly fortunate position, however, with 
strong buying support from North 
China for cigarette paper in particular, 
and from Indonesia for most makes of 
paper. 

Trading in industrial chemicals was 
slow, in consequence of difficulties ex- 
perienced by representatives of North 
and South China traders over obtaining 
import permits. The obtaining of sup- 
plies of industrial chemicals from Aus- 
tralia is, further, hampered by the 


procedure that has to ibe followed which: 
necessitates obtaining an essential 
supplies certificate from the HK Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry to be endorsed 
by the Australian Trade Commissioner 
and forwarded to the exporter in Aus- 
tralia before an export licence is obtain- 
able. 

With regard to metals, on account of 
the uncertain international position 
there ts little indication of any im- 
provement. The position has also been 
aggravated by the fact that indent 
prices in some instances are higher than 
the current local market prices, which 
in their turn are higher than those 
ruling in China. In addition, the de- 
mand for metals from China slackened 
off during the week, due in part to a 
lack of corresponding exports under 
the barter system, and also to the more 
stringent controls imposed by the 


HONGKONG & YAUMATI FERRY COMPANY, LTD. 


An interim dividend of $1.50 tax free, 
was paid during the past year by the 
Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Company 
and a final dividend of $2 per share also 
tax free, was announced by the Directors 
at the annual general meeting of the 
Company held last week. 

In his speech the Chairman announced 
that 1950 had proved a memorable and 
successful year due, in large measure, to 
the franchise embodied in the Hongkong 
& Yaumati Ferry Company (Services) 
Ordinance 1951. The principal feature in 
the Ordinance is that the Company now 
has a franchise to operate the existing 
vehicular ferry service, the Mongkok 
service, the Shamshuipo service and the 
new Jordan Road-Tonnochy Road service 
for a term of 15 years with the right of 
renewal for three further periods of five 
years each. 

The pier rents payable are $600,000 per 
annum as against the former amount of 
$402,000. Royalties are again payable on 
the gross traffic receipts and are a slid- 
ing scale ranging from 5% up to 15%. No 


royalties are payable if the gross receipts 
should fall below $500,000 per month, or 
if the gross monthly receipts do not ex- 
ceed the cost of operating the ferry ser- 
vices. Payments are now in the neigh- 
bourhood of the maximum rate. The 
cost of keeping the piers in repair now 
falls on the Gompany. The Chairman 
also pointed out that during the past 
year 70 million passengers and 800,000 
vehicles were carried. The heaviest 
traffic for a single day numbered over 
300,000. 

The following recommendations were 
approved:—(a) the transfer of $1,643,958. 
to the Typhoon & Accident Fund to bring 
it up to $3,000,000; (b) the transfer of 
$1,600.C00 to New Construction to bring 
that Fund to $1,950,000; (c) the transfer 
of $1,980,000 to the General Reserve to 
bring that Fund up to $2,000,000, The mo- 
tion proposed at the meeting to increase 
the capital of the Company from $5,000,- 
000 to $3C,000,000 by the creation of 2,500,- 
000 ordinary shares of $10 each was ap- 
proved and carried. 


PADANG RUBBER, LTD. 


At an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Padang Rubber Co., Ltd., held last 
week, a resolution to sell the Company’s 
Wellington Estate complete with all 
buildings, magehinery, vehicles, etc., for 


Malayan $650,000 less two per cent 
brokerage was laid before the  share- 
holders, 

The Ckairman explained that the 


Directors’ primary considerations in re- 
commending the acceptance of this offer 
are the necessity for replanting the Es- 
tate’s old rubber and the labour problem. 
The Estate consists largely of old rubber, 
Of the producing area of 6733 acres, 5344 
acres were planted before 1920, 38} acres 
between the years 1925 and 1934 and 991 
acres just prior to the war, In addition 
there are 1934 acres recently réplanted. 
These however, will not come to matur- 
ity for another three or four years and 


in the meantime will require further ex- 
penditure on upkeep 

All the old rubber will soon require te 
be re-planted, which will necessitate 
heavy expenditure for which the Com- 
pany has no available funds. 

Labour has always been a problem on 
the Estate and the increased demand for 
tappers and field labour caused by the 
high price of rubber now ruling, has 
made the problem more acute. This 
means higher wages and consequently a 
higher cost of production compared with 
estates more favourably placed. The 
price of rubber must also be taken into 
consideration. For some months past it 
has been on a high level, but the uncer- 
tainty attaching to this is emphasised by 
a drop in the price of 26 cents since the 
offer was first made. 

The resolution to sell was carried un- 
animously. 


1951, 


Hongkong Government in certain 
categories. 

Dealers in China produce were great- 
ly cheered by the report that official 
exchange allocated to Japan for sych 
imports would amount for the second 
half of the current year’ to US$15 
million. 

There was considerable comment in 
market circles upon the smuggling that 
is going on between the Ryukyus and 
Macao into China, as well as from 
Japan, and from other countries direct 
to China, all of which by-passes the 
Colony. 

Cotton Yarn 

Weak export demand, a cessation of 
speculative activities and the commence- 
ment of the off season created a dull 
market in cotton yarns. The prices of 
Indian yarns fell, but even at lower 
rates buyers were not attracted. Closing 
prices were: 20’s Madura Mills $2160 per 
bale, Gokak Mills $2130, Loyal Tex- 
tile Mills $2100, Botak & Co. $2020, 
Krishna Kumar Mills $1960 per bale; 
26’s New City of Bombay $3200 per bale, 
Kotak & Co. $2150 per bale; 32’s Sree 
Meenakshi Mills $2400 per bale, Model 
Mill, Nagpur, $2390 per bale; 40’s around 
$2820/$2870 per bale. Hongkong-made 
yarns were firm with good export pro- 
spects: Ameto brand 32’s sold at £142 
per bale cif. Chittagong; Bat & Urn 
brand 20’s sold at £182 per bale cif, 
Djakarta 1 month forward; local seles 
were, however, slow: 20’s Yacht brand 
soldeat $2215 per bale and Red Rose at 
$2229/$2160 per bale, 32s Bat & Urn 
brand fetched $2800 per bale. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The cotton piece goods market was 
completely lacking in interest. Indian 
grey sheeting No. 2293 36” 40 yds. was 
quoted at $62.50 per bolt; Japanese No, 
2003 white cloth fell to $76 per bolt; 
Peacock drill was offered at $81 per bolt. 


Raw Cotton 


Raw cotton from Pakistan has risen 
sharply in price following an announce- 
ment by that government that controls 
on raw cotton will be enforced as from 
May 1, with a view to preventing mani- 
pulation by speculators. A further 
influence in the increase is the large 
purchases being made from Pakistan by 
Russia and Japan. Selling offers for 
Mexican, Brazilian, Egyptian and Tur- 
kish cotton have been received recently 
at higher rates. Closing prices were: 
NT-roller gin and LSS-r,g. $4.65 per lb., 
4F-r.g. $4.50, 289F-r.g. $4.80 per Ib.; 
cotton waste $2.20 per lbs. Egyptian raw 
cotton was quoted at $4.40 per lb, and 
the Burmese product at $3.40 per lb. 
on the local market. 


Metals 

On account of the uncertain interna- 
tional position in regard to metals, the 
local metal market continued dull with 
little indication- of any forseeable im- 
provement. The position has been 
aggravated by the fact that indent prices 
in some instances proved higher than 
current Hongkong market prices which 
were, in their turn, higher than those 
ruling in China. Demand for metal from 
China slackened off during the week, 
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HONGKONG ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Slaughterhouse:—In March 48,115 ani- 
mats were slaughtered of which 46,919 
swine, 700 cattle, 496 sheep. For Jan./ 
March the total was 147,604 of which 
= Swine, 3675 cattle, 1688 sheep and 
goats. 


Coal Stocks:—March end stocks totaled 
31,853 tons of which 19,154 t bituminous 
lump. 10,866 gas, 1161 coke, 542 bit. dust 
and 130 t anthracite dust. 


Vegetables & Fish:—Vegetables mar- 
keted at Govt wholesale market in 
March totaled 4053:t; for first 3 months 
12,618 tons. Fish marketed in March 
totaled 2822 tons and for Jan./March 7797 
$2 


Cement:—Production in March 17084 
tons, for first 3 months 19,513 t. 


Housing and other Construction:—New 
building in Hongkong continued briskly 
in March. Total cost was $10,003,652 of 
which 9,206,424 for kuilding, 806,728 for 
site work. Factories and godowns ac- 
counted for $425,732, Offices and shops 
2,148,568, Houses and flats 3,024,218 and 
other incl. Mixed accommodation $4,525,- 
634. The number of projects in March 
was & of which 12 factories and godowns, 
5 offices and shops, 54 houses and flats, 13 
other. Two big building were erected 
one costing $2.5 million, the other $1.3 m, 


due in part to the lack of corresponding 
exports under the barter system. At the 
same time the Hongkong ‘Government 
has imposed more stringent control on 
certain categories. 

Indent prices of metals have increased, 
but importers are not showing much 
interest as exporters appear unable to 
give any assurance that the necessary 
export licences will be obtainable. In 
Some instances it has been stated that 
indent prices will be calculated as at 
the time of shipment, but a report,—so 
far unconfirmed,—that all shipments, 
particularly where the United Kingdom 
is concerned, are likely to be suspended, 
has given rise to doubt whether further 
supplies of any sizeable quantity 
will arrive. 

Stocks of metals in some instances are, 
however, plentiful; Mild Steel Round 
Bars for instance, are estimated to 
amount to around 1,000 tons. The little 
interest shown resulted in lowered prices, 
40’ 8” to 1” exchanging hands at $65 per 
picul, but on the whole the price for 
this specification remained at around $70 
per picul; 20’8” to 1” was transacted at 
$62 per picul. Mild Steel Square Bars 
were somewhat in demand for local con- 
struction work; 4” to %” went for $87 
per picul, while 1” to 14” stood at $85 
per picul. Angle Bars, which are low in 
stock in certain specifications, varied in 
price: 4”, 1” and 1}” improved slightly 
in price to $110 per picul; 5/16” and 
13” remained steady at $95 per picul. 
Flat bars also remained steady, }4” thick 
3” and 3?” stood at $95 per picul while 
1” to 2” fell to $90. 


The outlook for Tinplates, Black Plates 
showed some indications of improving 
with the arrival of new stocks and the 
demand by local can manufacturers. 
Export control is severe. British tinplate 
20” x 28” in 200 lb case sold at $350 per 
ease, but later declined to $345 per case. 
U.S. Misprint tinplates, waste, waste 
stood firm at $174 per picul and some 
transactions were made at that figure. 
US tinplate, waste, 18” x 24” “Bat 
Brand” remained steady at $330 per 200 
lb. case, although other brands fell as 
low as $320 per picul. 

The Galvanised Iron Sheets market 
was on the whole steady: G31 3’ x 7 
was transacted at $18 and $18.20 per 
sheet; G28 stood at $1.65 per lb.; G24 
sold at $1.45 per lb.; G26 went for $1.65. 


oo 


Industrial Chemicals a 

The industrial chemical market was 
dull, the high deposits required against 
indented goods tending to depress the 
market further. Taiwan Carbon Black 
in 80-lb packing was one of the most 
active items, selling for $15 per lb. but 
later falling to $12 per lb. Substantial 
supplies of Zinc Oxide which arrived 
from India, Holland and South Africa, 
resulted in some easing off in price, ICI 
Caustic Soda in 300-kilo drums was 
transacted at $455 per drum and sales 
were made at as low a price as $440 per 
drum. ICI Soda Ash, heavy, in 90-kilo. 
bag sold at $54 per bag. The closing 
price for Crown brand Quebracho 
Extract showed @ decline, to $1.50 per 
lb. ICI Bicarbonate of Soda, refined, 
continued steady at $86 per bag, though 
there seemed to be some readiness to 
lower the price in view of impending 
arrivals. With this in view, mid-May 
forwards were quoted at $82 per bag. 
Vaseline which is on the prohibited list 
of exports declined in price during the 
week. USA yellow vaseline decreased 
in price to $1.05 in one instance but 
USA white vaseline remained at around 
$1.90 during the earlier part of the 
week declining to $1.75 towards the 
close. 


China Produce 

The demand for woodoil (tung oil) 
from abroad improved during the week 
and exporters obtained £270 per ton 
for forward shipment c. & f. at the end 
of May. Unprocessed woodoil in bulk 
remained at $245 per picul, while export 
quality in drums rose to $265 per picul. 
Some demand came from Japan, but no 
transactions of any size resulted . as 
sellers held back in the hope of higher 
prices. Other vegetable oils were quiet, 
with unchanged prices. Teaseed oil had 
some sales at $252 per picul; aniseed oil 
stood at $1050 per picul; cassia oil was 
quoted at $2380 per picul; cocoanut oil 
sold at’ $168 per picul. 


Ramie was affected by interest shown 
by Japanese dealers and some transac- 
tions took place at $270 per picul. Gall- 
nuts fetched $145 per picul. Cassia 
lignea (West River) loose  pack- 
ing (new) declined to $78 per picul, 
while the l-cwt. bale (new) fetched $95 
and the 80-Ib. bale (new) sold at $93 
per picul. 
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REGISTRATION OF FACTORIES 


(a) Births Registered: Total 
Total March Jan,/Mar, 
March Jan,/Mar, Applications for 
Chinese. .f5.505% 4,912 15,688 registration re- 
Non-Chinese 50 152 ceived) ive. 25 79 
—_— Less Cancellations aN he 467 
Total Aas ass 5,002 15,840 Co ep! 
—_ Cr Total peter cts 8 33 
(b) Deaths Registered: Registration certi- 
Chimese, wuacyacieces 1,622 4,703 ficates issued .. 14 65 
Non-Chinese ... 22 54 : a SS 
ens _. Note:—*Including 5 applications refused, 
SP Otediee Rane ove 1,644 4,757 7 % 16 8 5, 
MINING PRODUCTION 
Total 
January February Mareh Jan,-Mar, 
TIME OLE 1 CLOG a) cana contami aca eee ier ts 460 240 —_ 700 
CYayettonsh cn ccyester i eaeneagrip yarns 223 22 375 620 
EROR OLE | (CONS) papers teeta des ctw o alneieneta ates 15,500 9,500 13,540 38,590 
Wolfram Ore (WO3 Concentrate: 
Gl 1Go orm. CDS ia cacaneveis tocar ntere —_ 1,200 3,667 4,867 
PRODUCTION OF ELECTRiCITY GAS MANUFACTURE & 
Total DISTRIBUTION 
March Jan,/ Mar. Total 
Kw. airsos ew Hrs: March Jan./ war, 
Eagiting 2h... 7,315,583 24,057,302 Cubic 1eet Cubic teet 
POWerr fears ns 9,504,341  3U,lo6,084 ‘ a 
= eae Jay tht DOMeEStiC. tee 38,377,200 121,070,300 
ae “ian & 1,073,596 3,142,677 Inaqustivialy ia: 2,066,5u0 6,120,000 
Gonswiers 8,843,054 24,956,893 Fubiic Lighting 2,872,700 8,572,000 
Pubic Lighting 153,227 452,814 TOtaly enor 43,316,400 135,771,1u0 
POPE lecone es 26,979,571 82,716,370 
VEHICULAR TRAFFIC MONTHLY KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 


TOTAL OF LIC#&NSED VEalULiS 


& DRIVERS, 
Total 31st 
\ March 
Vehicles: 
PEPE Vette wis cee Mae Ares ae 110 
Wiotonai Cycle sags St tiycaccny eeortccart 1,005 
Privates Cars lies its cston. decades 8,811 
PP aSOIS we Var erin ics co. hae cr atantatsieic 344 
PubliesHiresCars. gccewes..as 288 
Mocor BUSS sei). visi Rien as 397 
Public Commercial Lorries 1,404 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,Wi6 
Government Cars & Lorries 690 
Rickshaws (Private) ....... 85 
is CPEbhe}s” Wiancen.< 853 
Tricycle (Goods) hs SRS 805 
SIPS ies cont traci acts « us 27 
FANG WTP UCK Sc. i winsetsacinpedorithiness 3 
DPAUECTS ay ewe c.:  « eepesectistarsuste asisaaary 10 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ Licences* 29,908 
Learners’ Licences* 92,241 
Driving Tests es kijckce sci iw. acon 46,452 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers 3,434 
Hand Truck Drivers ........ 14 


*Cumulative totals since the re-occup- 
ation of the Colony. 


(Bx LISH SECTION) GuOvS & 
PASSENGER, STATISTICS 


Total 
March Jan, iar, 
Passengers: Local: 
No, No, 
Upward ...... 146,791 680,054 
Downward 147,050 609,283 
Military TkKts. 13,436 35,008 
Goods: Local: 
Kgs. Kgs, 
Upward ...... 18,723,210 58,425,650 
Downward 9,9U4,470 24,679,110 
Revenue: Passengers, 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 


LOCAL a amie 287,008,34* 1,495,447,24 

Foreign ..... _ _ 
Revenue: Goods: 

Local” tree 170,079.55 526,827.25 

Foreign ..... —_— _— 
Misc: Receipts «.. 98,867.52 233,392.06 


“Include $14,638.10 (Military Tickets), 
TIncludes $35,853.20 (Military Tickets), 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Japanese Shipping 

For the first time in ten years, the re- 
entry of Japan into international ship- 
ping has been marked by the approval 
given by SCAP to the Osaka Shosen Kai- 
sha (OSK Line) to commence regular 
sailings to South American ports. 

Japanese shipping has also been au- 
thorized by the Canadian Government 
to enter and clear from all its 
ports and harbours. Canada is thus the 
first of the Commonwealth nations to 
extend blanket clearance to the Japanese 
merchant fleet. 


Japan’s Foreign Office Agencies 

Foreign Onice Agencies are to be es- 
tablished by the Japanese Government in 
Thailand, Belgium and the Netherands 
to look after Japan’s commercial inter- 
ests in these countries. 


Buima and the United Nations 

The Kconomic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ECA) of the United Nations nas 
allocated US$1 million for the rebuilding 
and modernisation of the port of Ran- 
goon. 

A basic technical assistance agreemeiit 
has been signed by the UN Food-@& Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) with tne 
Government of! the Union of Burma. 


Philippines Sugar Production 

‘Tne output of Sugar in the Philippines 
for the 1¥50-5: season is estimaved at 
981,345 short téns; this is 296,850 short 
more than the 1949-50 proauction of 
683,U45 sh. tons. For the lyo0-51 season 
220,u00 sh. tons are earmarked sor 
domestic consumption and 756,345 sh, 
tons are for export to the USA against 
45,945,495 sh. tons exported last year. A 
traue agreement with the US gives the 
Fhiuppines a referential market for its 
sugar. 


Tea Production in Indonesia 

Figures of tea production in Indonesia 
during 1950 showed the record quanticy 
of 74.1 million pounds. This is 23.7% 
higher than the 1949 output of 59.9 mil- 
lion pounds and an increase of 166.5% 
over the 1948 figure of 27.8 million 
pounds, but it is 56.4% below the 1y35-39 
annual average of 170.1 million pounds, 

Exports during 1950 amounted to 
around 70 million pounds, as against 52.2 
million pounds in 1949, 18.6 million in 
1948, and an annual average of 153.2 mil- 
lion pounds for the pre-war 1935-39 
period. The principal countries to which 
tea was exported were: The Netherlands, 
Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, the 
US as Australia, and the United King- 
om. 
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